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IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE,  1911. 


PRECIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY. 

TUESDAY,  23RD  MAY,  1911. 

The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.   (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

Canada  :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  ustralia : — 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Dominion. 
The    Honourable   J.    G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,    Attorney- General    and 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa:— 

General,  The  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DA\ID  DE  VILI.IERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 

Newfoundland  :— 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present  :— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs,  and 
Commander  S.  A.  PETHEBRIDGE,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Defence 

(Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
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Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa),  and 
PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

THE  PRESIDENT  :  Gentlemen,  Colleagues,  I  offer  you,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  a  most  grateful  and  cordial  welcome,  and  I  express  at  the 
outset  of  our  proceedings  a  hope  which  you  will  all  share  that  the  deliberations  of 
this,  the  first,  Imperial  Conference,  may  conduce,  in  the  language  of  the  prayer 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  offer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  to  the  "  safety, 
honour,  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  His  Dominions." 

Four  years  have  passed  since  some  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  took  part  in  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907.  Even  in  such  a  relatively  short  lapse  of  time  notable 
gaps  have  been  created  by  the  calls  of  mortality  and  the  accidents  of  political  fortune. 
The  name  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  opened 
the  Conference  of  that  year,  will  always  be  associated  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
with  the  grant  of  full  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colonies,  with  the  result  that  we  have  with  us  at  this  table  to-day  not 
(as  then)  the  representatives  of  separate  South  African  States,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  And  barely  a  year  ago  our 
beloved  and  illustrious  Sovereign,  King  Edward  VII.,  to  whom  in  1907  we  owed 
and  gave  a  whole-hearted  allegiance,  was  suddenly  taken  from  the  Empire  which 
he  served  so  faithfully  and  loved  so  well,  leaving  behind  him  the  best  inheritance 
which  any  Monarch  can  bequeath  to  his  successors — the  memory  of  great  purposes 
worthily  pursued,  and  the  example  of  a  life  which  was  directed  and  dominated  by 
a  tireless  sense  o£  duty,  and  an  unquenchable  devotion  to  the  peoples  committed  to 
his  charge. 

You  will  join  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  offering,  as  our  first  corporate  act,  our 
homage  to  King  George  V.,  and  the  assurance  of  our  fervent  hope,  and  firm  belief, 
that  in  his  reign  the  British.Crown  will  continue  with  untarnished  lustre  to  be  the 
centre  and  the  symbol  of  our  Imperial  unity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  happy  coincidence 
that  the  time  fixed  for  our  deliberations  will  enable  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  Colonies  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  solemnities, 
shared  in  spirit  and  sympathy  by  the  whole  Empire,  which  will  attend  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  King  and  Queen.  It  is  natural,  and  I  hope  not  inopportune,  that  on 
such  an  occasion  I  should  invite  you  to  survey  with  me,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
stage  of  development  which  we  have  now  reached  in  the  evolution  of  that  unique 
political  organism  which  is  called  the  British  Empire.  I  am  'not  going  to  trouble 
you  with  statistics  of  area,  population,  production,  interchange — interesting  and 
impressive  as  the  figures  might  be  made. 

There  have  been,  in  the  past,  Empires  which  (like  our  own)  were  widespread, 
populous,  rich  in  material  wealth,  the  prolific  breeding-ground  of  art  and  science  and 
literature.  But  this  Empire  of  ours  is  distinguished  from  them  all  by  special  and 
dominating  characteristics.  From  the  external  point  of  view  it  is  made  up  of 
countries  which  are  not  geographically  conterminous  or  even  contiguous,  which 
present  every  variety  of  climate,  soil,  people,  and  religion,  and,  even  in  those  com- 
munities which  have  attained  to  complete  self-government,  and  which  are  repre- 
sented in  this  room  to-day,  does  not  draw  its  unifying  and  cohesive  force  solely  from 
identity  of  race  or  of  language.  Yet  you  have  here  a  political  organisation  which, 
by  its  mere  existence,  rules  out  the  possibility  of  war  between  populations  numbering 
something  like  a  third  of  the  human  race.  There  is,  as  there  must  be  among  com- 
munities so  differently  situated  and  circumstanced,  a  vast  variety  of  constitutional 
methods  and  of  social  and  political  institutions  and  ideals.  But  to  speak  for  a 
moment  for  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  is  represented  here  to-day,  what  is  it 
that  we  have  in  common,  which,  amidst  every  diversity  of  external  and  material 
conditions,  makes  us  and  keeps  us  one  ?  There  are  two  things  in  the  self-governing 
British  Empire  which  are  unique  in  the  history  of  great  political  aggregations. 
The  first  is  the  reign  of  Law  :  wherever  the  King's  writ  runs  it  is  the  symbol  and 
messenger  not  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  but  of  rights  shared  by  every  citizen,  and 
capable  of  being  asserted  and  made  effective  by  the  tribunals  of  the  land.  The 
second'  is  the  combination  of  local  autonomy — absolute,  unfettered,  complete — with 
loyalty  to  a  common  head,  co-operation,  spontaneous  and  unforced,  for  common 
interests  and  purposes,  and,  I  may  add,  a  common  trusteeship,  whether  it  be  in 
India  or  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  or  in  the  Protectorates,  or  within  our  own  borders, 
of  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  fellow-subjects  who  have  not  'yet  attained,  or 
perhaps  in  some  cases  may  never  attain,  to  the  full  stature  of  self-government. 


These  general  considerations,  gentlemen,  familiar  as  they  are  to  all  of  you,  may 
not  be  wholly  out  of  place  when  we  are  contemplating  in  advance  the  work  which 
is  set  before  this  Imperial  Conference.  In  the  early  Victorian  era  there  were  two 
rough  and  ready  solutions  for  what  was  regarded,  with  some  impatience,  by  the 
British  statesmen  of  that  day  as  the  "  Colonial  problem."  The  one  was  centralisa- 
tion— the  government,  that  is,  except  in  relatively  trivial  matters,  of  all  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  Empire  from  an  office  in  Downing  Street.  The  other  was  disintegration 
—the  acquiescence  in,  perhaps  the  encouragement  of,  a  process  of  successive 
"  Hivings  off,"  by  which,  without  the  hazards  or  embitterments  of  coercion,  each 
community,  as  it  grew  to  political  manhood,  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  start  an  independent  and  sovereign  existence  of  its  own. 
After  seventy  years'  experience  of  Imperial  evolution,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  neither  of  these_theories  commands  the  faintest  support  to-day,  either  at  home, 
or  in  any  part^oTduT  self-governing  Empire.  We  were  saved  from  their  adoption 
—some  people  would  say  by  the  favour  of  Providence — or  (to  adopt  a  more  flattering 
hypothesis)  by  the  political  instinct  of  our  race.  And  just  in  proportion  as  cen- 
tralisation was  seen  to  be  increasingly  absurd,  so  has  disintegration  been  felt  to  be 
increasingly  impossible.  Whether  in  this  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
great  communities  which  you  represent,  we,  each  of  us,  are,  and  we,  each  of  us, 
intend  to  remain,  master  in  our  own  household.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is,  here  at 
home  and  throughout  the  Dominions,  the  life-blood  of  our  polity.  It  is  the  articulus 
stantis  aut  cadentis  Imperil. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  are,^  and  intend  to  remain,  units  indeed,  but 
units  Jn__a greater  unity.  And  it  is  the  primary  object  and  governing  purpose  of 
these  periodical  Conferences  that  we  may  take  free  counsel  together  in  the  matters 
which  concern  us  all.  Let  me  select  one  or  two  illustrations  from  the  agenda  which 
have  been  suggested  for  our  deliberations  here. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  proposals  put  forward  from  responsible  quarters  which 
aim  at  some  closer  form  of  political  union  as  between  the  component  members  of  the 
Empire,  and  which,  with  that  object,  would  develop  existing,  or  devise  new, 
machinery,  in  the  shape  of  an  Advisory  Council,  or  in  some  other  form.  I  need  not 
say  that,  in  advance  of  the  discussions  which  we  are  about  to  have,  I  pronounce  no 
opinion  on  this  class  of  proposals.  I  will  only  venture  the  observation  that  I  am 
sure  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  elasticity  and  flexibility  in  our  Imperial 
organisation,  or  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  to  the  full,  in  the  case  of  all  of 
us,  the  principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament.  Of  a  cognate  character 
are  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  in 
particular  as  to  the  segregation  and  concentration  of  the  work  appropriate  to  the 
Dominions  from  the  other  work  of  the  Department.  Under  this  head  I  trust  that 
His  Majesty's  Government  may  be  able  to  put  forward  suggestions  which  will  be 
acceptable  in  themselves,  and  prove  fruitful  in  practice.  I  will  refer  to  one  other 
topic  of  even  greater  moment — that  of  Imperial  Defence.  Two  years  ago,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  first  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  we  summoned  here  in 
London  a  subsidiary  Conference  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Defence,  over  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  preside.  The  results  achieved — particularly  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  policy  of  Dominion  Fleets  adopted  by  Canada  and  Australia — are  of  a  far- 
reaching  character.  The  recent  visit  of  Lord  Kitchener  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  has  given  a  further  impetus  to  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of 
Defence  in  those  two  great  Dominions.  We  adopt  different  systems  in  the  raising 
and  recruiting  of  our  defensive  forces  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  Every- 
where and  throughout,  the  object  is  not  aggression,  but  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  insurance  against  loss  and  destruction  of  the  vast  social  and  material  in- 
terests of  which  we  are  trustees.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  we  should 
take  advantage  of  your  presence  here  to  take  stock  together  of  the  possible  risks  and 
dangers  to  which  we  are  or  may  be  in  common  exposed ;  and  to  weigh  carefully  the 
adequacy,  and  the  reciprocal  adaptiveness,  of  the  contributions  we  are  respectively 
making  to  provide  against  them.  I  shall  propose  that  (following  the  precedent 
created  in  1909)  these  matters  should  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  advice  of  its  expert  members,  at  meetings'  at 
\vhich  the  Dominions  will  be  represented  by  their  Prime  Ministers,  and  the  Ministers 
directly  concerned  in  naval  and  military  defence.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings 
(which  will,  of  course,  like  all  of  them,  be  of  a  confidential  character)  Sir  Edward 
Grey  will  attend,  and  will  speak  to  us  on  the  international  situation,  so  far  as  it 
.affects  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 


Gentlemen,  1  have  purposely,  in  this  brief  introduction  to  our  proceedings,  left 
out  of  account  a  large  number — the  largest  number — of  the  topics  which  will  be 
sulmiitted  for  our  consideration.  There  are  sitting  at  this  table  to-day  six  Prime 
Ministers,  all  holding  their  commission  from  the  same  King,  and  all  deriving  their 
title  to  its  exercise  from  the  voice  and  vote  of  a  free  democracy.  We  are  all  of  us, 
I  suppose,  in  our  own  Parliaments,  party  leaders,  holding  and  using  power  by 
virtue  of  the  confidence  of  a  party  majority.  But  each  of  us  when  he  entered  this 
room  left  his  party  prepossessions  outside  the  door.  For  us,  to-day,  and 
throughout  this  Conference,  there  is,  I  believe,  one  spirit  and  one  purpose :  to 
make  the  Empire,  in  all  its  activities,  and  throughout  all  its  parts,  a  more  complete 
and  effective  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  our  corporate  unity  and  strength 
along  the  old,  well-trodden,  but  ever  lengthening  and  widening  road,  of  British 
liberty. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIEIi:  Mr.  Asquith  and  gentlemen, — those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  that  took  place  here  four  years  ago 
have  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  very  kind  words  which  your  illustrious  prede- 
cessor in  the  high  office  you  now  fill,  Sir,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
King's  Governments  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The  warm  words  of 
welcome  which  you  have  just  addressed  to  us  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  kindness. 
There  are  evidences,  not  a  few — indeed  there  are  evidences  in  abundance — that  the 
words  which  you  have  spoken  do  not  reflect  alone  the  sentiments  of  the  King's 
Government  but  also  the  sentiments  of  the  King's  subjects  in  these  islands  of  what- 
ever origin  or  creeds  they  may  be. 

The  only  fitting  return  which  I  think  can  be  made  to  this  warmth  of  welcome 
thus  extended  to  us  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  assure  you,  Sir,  and 
through  you,  His  Majesty,  the  King  and  His  Majesty's  subjects,  of  the  warm  and 
ever-growing  attachment,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  populations  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas  to  the  British  Crown  and  the  British  Institutions.  At  least,  I  can 
say  so  for  the  Dominion  from  which  I  come,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  colleagues  from 
the  other  Dominions  can  say  the  same  for  their  own  people. 

Those  who  attended  the  Conference  four  years  ago  will  also  remember  that 
when  we  met,  the  feeling  in  this  country  was  rather  charged  with  doubt  and  mis- 
giving lest  the  wrork  of  the  Conference  might  be  fruitless  and  barren  of  results. 
The  event,  I  think  I  may  say,  properly  showed  that  for  these  doubts  and  misgivings 
there  wTas  no  foundation  whatever.  I  do  not  claim,  no  one  does  claim,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  discussions  which  took  place  were  in  any  way  sensational,  but  I  think  we 
can  claim  that  they  were  productive  of  material  and  even  important  results.  The 
most  important  of  these  results  was  to  substitute  for  the  kind  of  ephemeral  Colonial 
Conferences  which  had  taken  place  before  a  real  Imperial  system  of  periodical 
Conferences  between  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Governments  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  the  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas  for  the  discussion  of  common  interests  to  all. 

WTe  are  just  met,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
such  topics  in  the  first  of  these  Imperial  Conferences.  Perhaps  I  may  say  that  of 
this  Conference,  as  well  as  of  the  last,  it  will  be  said  when  it  is  reviewed,  that  the 
discussions  were  neither  sensational  nor  dramatic,  but  conducive  to  good  results. 
Indeed,  it  is  already  evident  that  these  Conferences  which  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  will  now  take  place  at  regular  periods,  have  already  been 
productive  of  very  important  effects.  They  have  brought  together  British  subjects 
all  over  the  world  who  probably  but  for  those  Conferences  would  never 
have  met.  They  have  brought  more  closely  together  the  different  Dominion.- 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  made  them  feel  more  strongly  the  advantages  of  British 
connection.  They  have  produced  another  result:  they  have  shown  us  that  whilst 
we  are  British  subjects  who  have  interests  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  there  are  between  Dominions  and  Dominions  and  between  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  differences  of  local  interest  which  unknown  and 
ignored  tend  to  disintegration,  but  which  known  and  recognized  may  be  harmonized 
and  harmonized  towards  Union. 

I  have  the  happy  privilege  of  representing  here  a  country  which  has  no  grievances 
to  set  forth  and  very  few  suggestions  to  make.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  our  lot. 
We  are  happy  and  prosperous,  but  we  recognize  that  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement,  and  we  approach  with  an  open  mind  the  suggestions  which  shall  be 
made  by  our  colleagues  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  better  interests  of  the  British 
Empire. 


I  have  only  one  word  to  add,  Sir,  and  it  is  to  say  that  we  shall  be  most  anxious 
to  second  you  in  offering  our  homage  to  our  new  Sovereign  King  George  V. 
As  to  the  sentiments  which  you  have  expressed  a  moment  ago,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  not  to  anticipate  them,  but  for  my  part  I  heartily  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
principle  which  you  have  laid  down,  that  if  there  is  one  principle  upon  which  the 
British  Empire  can  live,  and  ought  to  live,  it  is  Imperial  Unity  based  upon  local 
autonomy. 

MR.  FISHER  :Mr.  Prime  Minister;  unlike  my  distinguished  friend,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  i  appear  at  these  Conferences  for  the  first  time,  naturally  with  some 
trepidation  on  meeting  so  many  distinguished  gentlemen  around  me,  but  I  wish  to 
thank  you,  Sir,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  speech  you  have  just  made, 
and  the  sentiments  in  which  you  have  expressed  the  views  not  only  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Dominions  here  but,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  has  properly  said,  I  think,  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  the  Dominions.  I  come  to  the  Conference  not  only 
more  cheerfully,  but  more  whole-heartedly,  because  I  have  always  been  an 
advocate  of  Conferences.  I  think  they  are  good,  not  only  as  they  are  assembled 
here,  we  being  the  representatives  of  self-governing  Nations,  but  I  think  no  loss— 
indeed,  I  believe,  a  gain  would  accrue  if  we  could  even  extend  these  Conferences 
further.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  Imperial  Conference  as  it  is  named  and  consti- 
tuted, but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Conferences  of  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Empire,  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  and  of  the  Mother  Country 
will  not  only  meet  here  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  but  will  meet  at  the  centres  of 
other  Dominions  and  perambulate  them  if  possible.  Nothing  in  my  opinion,  Sir,  has 
tended  to  that  development  of  Imperial  feeling  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term  like  the 
improvement  of  intercommunication,  the  speed  of  transport,  and  the  principle  of 
meeting  together  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of  their  own  countries  in  association 
with  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  other  Dominions. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  travelling  beyond  the  subjects  which  call  for  observation 
to-day,  if  I  earnestly  appeal  to  our  President  to  take  some  strong  steps  to  remedy  a 
grave  abuse  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  and  other  countries;  I  allude  to 
the  exorbitant  charges  made  upon  shipping  using  the  Suez  Canal.  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  upon  that  point  than  that  brief  suggestion,  but  I  should  like  also  to 
say  that  I  believe  it  would  forward  the  interests  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  Mother 
Country  if  you,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great  authority  which  you  possess,  could  more 
expeditiously  give  to  the  Dominions  the  benefit  of  the  Trade  Reports  that  come  to 
you  through  your  officials  in  every  part  of  the  world,  that  we  may  receive  them  more 
speedily,  and  be  able  to  utilise  them  more  effectively.  I  think  by  that  means  also  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  our  interests  together  and  our  associations  together. 

You  were  good  enough  to  mention  that  the  genius  of  the  race  had  developed  the 
unity  of  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  dispensation  of  Providence.  I 
think  that  is  a  kindly  and  a  very  fine  sentiment  to  utter  here;  and  the  other  point 
that  impressed  me  was  this,  that  by  our  association  as  Nations  with  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  and  the  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  by  that  means  alone  have  been 
able  to  link  up  a  large  body  of  people  throughout  the  world,  which  practically  in 
your  own  words  prevents  war.  That  is  a  great  thing.  I  hope  that  the  power 
wielded  peacefully  and  earnestly  will  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
are  like  us  associated.  I  hope,  Sir,  the  limits  of  this  organization  have  not  yet  come 
to  an  end,  and  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  something  of  that  kind  may  take  place. 

With  regard  to  our  Defence  Scheme,  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  earnestly,  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  sentiment  that  our  Defence  Scheme  or  Defence  Schemes  are 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  civilisations  of  our  countries,  and  we 
desire,  speaking  for  the  great  Commonwealth  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  here, 
not  to  be  aggressive  in  any  way;  we  desire  to  help  you  in  the  preservation  of  all 
the  honour  and  greatness  of  the  country,  and  anything  we  can  do  we  shall  cheerfully 
co-operate  with  you  in  while  protecting  our  own  shores  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

I  have  again  cause  to  say  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  desire  as  a  Dominion  to  be  closely 
associated  with  and  as  to  anything  we  can  say  or  do  to  help  you,  that  co-operation 
will  be  done  cheerfully,  and  I  extend  through  you  to  His  Majesty  the  King  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  our  gratitude  and  loyalty  and  hope  that 
we  shall  ever  remain  true  and  faithful  subjects. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  WARD:  Mr.  Asquith,  1  want  to  say  how  very  highly  I 
appreciate,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  of  New  Zealand,  the  cordial  welcome  you 
were  good  enough  to  extend  to  us  on  our  assembling  here.  I  remember  so  well  the 
circumstance  to  which  you  alluded  that  took  place  four  years  ago,  and  I  also  recollect 
the  distinguished  gentleman  who  occupied  the  high  and  honourable  position  which 
you  do  now,  and  remember  so  well  the  speech  delivered  by  him  upon  that  occasion 
and  how  reassuring  it  was  to  the  whole  of  us  who  came  here  to  find  that  the  Head 
of  the  British  Government  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  on  what  we 
people,  in  a  minor  way,  were  endeavouring  to  do  in  the  Oversea  Possessions  and  were 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Government  in  giving  effect  to  here 

I  have  heard  of  nothing  with  greater  pleasure  during  the  course  of  your  speech, 
Sir,  than  your  reference  to  the  great  work,  the  Empire  work,  initiated  by  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  I  want,  in  a  humble  way,  to  add  my  personal  testi- 
mony to  what  I  believe  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  century  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  bringing  together 
of  the  divided  States  of  South  Africa  into  one  whole,  which  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  good  for  that  country,  and  has  impressed  the 
British  people  all  over  the  world  with  the  fact  that  probably  no  other  people  in  the 
world  than  those  of  Great  Britain  and  perhaps  no  other  Parliament  in  the  world 
would  have  done  what  was  looked  upon  by  some  people  as  a  very  risky  movement  to 
give  effect  to.  It  showed  the  wisdom  of  those  responsible  and  in  the  result  it 
certainly,  from  my  standpoint,  helps  to  make  me  feel  very  cheerful  as  to  what  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  on  some  of  the  important 
matters  which,  later  on,  will  come  up  for  consideration.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  difficulties  that,  have  faced  the  British  statesmen  in  the  old  land  and 
the  younger  British  statesmen  in  the  younger  lands  are  to  be  overcome  and  I  trust 
that,  even  although  we  may  differ  upon  material  points  in  discussing  these  matters, 
we  may  be  able  to  apply  some  of  those  splendid  characteristics  which  in  the  past 
have  been  the  means  of  doing  so  much  of  the  important  work  which  is  to  come  before 
us  upon  this  occasion. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Asquith,  that  in  New  Zealand  we  recognise  fully  that  we 
have  always  been  allowed  by  the  British  Authorities,  in  the  matter  of  the  governing 
of  our  own  country,  to  do  practically  what  our  people  desired,  and  practically  what 
we  liked,  with  the  reservation  that  is  usually  exercised,  and  rightly  so,  as  to  the 
consent  of  the  King  to  any  important  alterations  that  might  be  contemplated, 
dealing  with  subjects  in  other  countries  or  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  our 
country  itself,  v  With  those  reservations  we  have  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
always  being  allowed  to  do  what  we  liked.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point,  Sir, 
referred  to  so  eloquently  by  you  that  we,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  recognise 
>  the  principle  of  being  daughters  in  your  house  and  mistress  in  our  own,  and  I 
»  am  in  funaccord  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you  as  to  the  necessity  of 
elasticity  and  flexibility  in  connection  with  any  matters  that  may  be  attained  as 
the  outcome  of  this  Conference,  or  by  any  legislation  that  may  be  suggested  with 
a  view  to  promoting  any  of  the  things  which  we  may  finally  decide  are  desirable 
so  to  bring  about,  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  you,  Sir,  and  the  other  Representa- 
tives at  this  Conference  in  saying  that,  above  all  things,  we  require  to  preserve 
our  local  autonomy,  but  I  do  believe,  and  I  want  to  say  so  here,  that  later  on  I 
propose  to  elaborate  a  little  more  that  point,  because,  in  my  view,  the  preservation 
of  our  local  autonomy  and  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  to  which  you  have  alluded 
can  be  maintained,  but  it  is  essential  for  us  to  make  a  step  forward,  and  an 
important  step  forward,  if  we  want  to  prevent  that  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  danger  at  the  present  moment — disintegration  in  the 
future  taking  place  in  connection  with  any  portion  of  the  British  Possessions. 
I  do  not  propose,  Sir,  on  this  occasion — it  would  be  the  wrong  time  for  one  to  do 
so — to  do  more  than  merely  allude  to  that. 

I  also  want,  Sir,  as  the  other  two  gentlemen  who  represent  Canada  and 
Australia  have  done,  to  give  expression  to  the  homage  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand 
to  King  George  V,  and  to  say  for  them  how  earnestly  we  wish  him  long  life  and 
happiness  in  the  important  and  high  position  which  he  occupies,  and  the  belief 
that  he  will  have  a  great  career  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  whole  of  us,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  by  the  excellent  way  in  which  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  conducted  the  high  and  difficult  duties  attached  to  his  post  since  he  has  assumed 
them,  and  particularly  filling  the  place  of  his  great  predecessor  in  his  continual 
endeavour  to  bind  all  portions  of  the  Empire  and  make  certain  the  peace  of  the 
world. 


I  can  only  again  thank  you,  Sir,  for  the  very  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended 
to  my  colleague  and  myself "  amongst  the  others,  and  say  that  I  hope  that  the  out- 
come of  this  Conference's  work  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  as 
I  am  perfectly  sure  it  will  be. 

GENERAL  BOTHA:  Gentlemen,— I  also  have  listened  to  the  opening  remarks 
of  our  respected  Chairman  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him 
most  sincerely  for  his  cordial  words  of  welcome.  On  behalf  of  South  Africa,  I 
must  again  express  the  deep  sorrow  of  our  people  on  the  death  of  our  late  beloved 
King  Edward  VII.  From  the  people  whom  I  represent  I  bring  the  most  loyal 
greetings  and  dutiful  homage  to  our  King  George  V. 

I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  words  of  our  Chairman  about  our  late  good 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  In  him  South  Africa  has  lost  a  good 
friend,  whose  memory  we  shall  always  cherish. 

Since  we  assembled  last  a  most  important  event  has  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  —  the  Union  of  the  South  African  Colonies. 
On  the  last  occasion  South  Africa  was  here  represented  by  three  Governments, 
while  one  Colony  was  not  represented  at  all.  To-day  my  colleagues  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  present  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Union — the  youngest  nation  in  the 
row  of  nations  under  the  British  Flag. 

We  are  grateful  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  in  that  country,  where,  up  till 
then,  there  was  so  much  discord  and  where  so  many  tears  and  so  much  blood  had 
flown  in  the  past,  concord  and  harmony  now  reign.  Both  sections  of 
the  population  have  worked  together  to  attain  that  much  desired  Union,  and 
we  may  say  to-day  that  our  first  Parliament  has  proved  that  we  were  ripe  for 
union.  We  have  not  only  united  countries  but  also  hearts.  We  are  to-day  in  South 
Africa  inspired  with  new  hope  and  new  courage,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  the  greatest  confidence. 

All  in  South  Africa  now  work  together  loyally  for  the  development  of  our 
part  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  and  strong  young 
nation  of  which  the  Empire  will  be  proud. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  represent  all  sections 
of  our  population,  who  will  follow  the  proceedings  of  this  important  Conference 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Mr.  Premier, — I  am  in  entire  accord  with  what 
has  been  said  by  those  who  represent  the  other,  and  greater,  Dominions,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  to  be  congratulated  on  having  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in 
a  Conference  presided  over  by  the  Premier  of  England;  and  I  congratulate  you, 
Sir,  on  the  very  fine  Imperial  spirit  and  sentiment  that  fills  the  whole  of  that 
address. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  or  advantage  to  be  present  on  any  of  the  other  Colonial 
Conferences  that  have  been  held  before  during  the  last  few  years.  I  was  present 
at  the  Conference,  referred  to  by  you  a  moment  ago,  in  relation  to  the  Defence  of 
the  Empire.  I  took  part  in  the  whole  of  the  deliberations  of  that  Conference,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  sentiment  of  unity  that  prevailed  at  the  deliberations  of 
that  Conference  will  characterise  the  present  one.  I  am  quite  certain  it  will, 
because  I  feel  that  everyone  here,  no  matter  whether  it  be  those  who  represent  the 
great  Dominions,  or  those  who  represent  the  smaller  ones,  is  actuated  by  what  was 
so  well  expressed  by  you — that  when  they  come  in  here  they  leave  Party  outside; 
and,  although  there  may  be  great  party  revolutions,  involving  large  fiscal  and 
other  questions  in  this  country  and  in  the  Dominions,  here  there  is  no  question, 
except  it  be  the  one  to  advance,  in  every  possible  way,  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  I  should  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  difference  upon  that  point, 
and  if  there  appears  to  be  a  difference,  it  can  only  mean  that  we  differ  as  to  the 
means  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished. 

I  desire  also  to  tender,  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland,  an  expression  of  loyalty, 
through  you,  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied — as  has  been  so 
very  well  expressed  by  the  others — that  the  evidence  which  His  Majesty  has  already 
given,  in  relation  to  ruling  over  this  great  Empire,  will  be  more  than  sustained  as 
the  years  go  on. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  you  in  your 
address,  and  that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  British  Law,  as  it  may  be  termed,  in 
the  Empire — that  is,  the  Reign  of  Law.  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  that  has  established  such  a  record,  or  whose  record  is  so  unique  as  that 
of  the  British  Government,  whether  it  be  in  the  Motherland  or  in  the  Colonies. 
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~"  Law  and  Order  "  is  respected  everywhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  anything  that  can 
be  done  by  this  Conference,  by  Resolution  or  by  suggestion,  in  any  way  to  further 
perfect  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  those  whom  we  represent. 

I  thank  you,  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland,  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  of 
making  these  few  remarks. 

THE  PRESIDENT  :  I  think,  Gentlemen,  after  what  has  been  said,  we  should 
all  agree  that  we  ought  now,  before  we  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  Conference, 
to  express  in  terms  what  some  of  us  have  already  given  utterance  to — sending  our 
homage,  and  loyalty  to  the  King;  and  I  will  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  if  he  will  be 
good  enough,  to  move  a  resolution  in  that  sense. 

Sm  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Mr.  Asquith—  I  would  suggest  something  like 
this,  if  agreeable,  and  it  could  be  put  in  shape  by  Mr.  Just :  "  The  Imperial 
Conference  at  their  first  meeting,  as  their  first  act,  desire  to  present  their  humble 
duty  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  assure  you  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  the  portions 
of  Your  Majesty's  Empire  here  represented." 

MR.  FISHER  :  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 

THE  PRESIDENT  :  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  better  put  than  that :  "  The 
Imperial  Conference  at  their  first  meeting,  as  their  first  act,  desire  to  present  their 
humble  duty  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  assure  you  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  the 
portions  of  Your  Majesty's  Empire  here  represented."  I  assume  that  is  carried 
unanimously.  We  will  make  a  record  of  it. 

PUBLICITY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  "  That  the  Conference  be  open  to  the  Press 
•except  when  the  subjects  are  confidential."  He  did  not  wish  to  suggest  anything 
that  would  militate  against  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  any  particular  matter, 
and  he  fully  realized  that  there  were  bound  to  come  up  matters  the  discussion 
on  which  ought  not  to  be  published.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  room  might  be 
cleared.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Colonial  Conference,  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  for  a  few  days  heard  next  to  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  particularly 
in  regard  to  matters  in  which  they  were  specially  interested,  and  that  difficulty 
of  obtaining  information  gave  rise  to  considerable  friction.  He  was  not  criticising 
in  the  least  anything  that  was  done  on  that  occasion;  the  difficulty  that  arose  was 
entirely  due  to  causes  that  the  Press,  for  want  of  full  knowledge,  were  unable  to 
control.  If  the  meetings  were  open  to  the  Press,  any  such  difficulty  would  be 
avoided  in  connection  with  the  present  Conference. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  the  matter  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
last  Conference  at  some  length,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  admit  the  Press  but  that  a  precis  of  the  discussions  should  be  issued  at 
the  close  of  each  day's  proceedings.  So  far  as  the  daily  reports  were  concerned, 
the  people  of  New  Zealand  were  as  well  informed  as  the  people  in  London,  or  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily.  If 
the  Press  were  admitted,  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  while  not  perhaps 
falling  into  the  domain  of  party  politics,  would,  at  all  events,  assume  the  character 
of  public  discussion.  In  their  deliberations  they  could  not  hope  to  be  unanimous; 
there  must  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  come, 
if  possible,  to  a  unanimous  understanding.  To  reach  that  goal,  it  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the.  privacy  of  the  deliberations  and  to  publish,  not  the  differences  of 
opinion,  but  the  decisions  arrived  at. 

MR.  FISHER,  while  having  considerable  sympathy  with  the  Resolution,  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Press  were  admitted  and  then  were  asked  to  withdraw  when  any 
particular  subject  came  up  for  discussion,  the  whole  attention  of  the  public  would 
be  directed  to  that  matter  and  to  its  withdrawal  from  publicity.  He  asked  whether 
it  would  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the  Agenda  that  subjects  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter could  be  kept  together  and  separate  from  the  rest. 

MR.  ASQUTTH  explained  that  the  services  of  a  trained  summary  writer  had 
been  procured  and  that  each  day  a  precis  of  the  proceedings — extending  to  about  a 
column  of  "  The  Times  "  would  be  prepared.  That  precis  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Members  for  revision  and  issued  to  the  Press  nightly. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  wise  to  press  the 
Resolution. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  he  could  not  support  the  Resolution.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  greatest  publicity,  but  there  were  occasions  when  such  publicity  was 
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most  inexpedient.  When  the  question  of  union  was  under  discussion  in  South 
Africa,  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  were  discussed ;  the  deliherations  were 
conducted  in  private,  nothing  whatever  being  allowed  to  transpire.  If  the  dis- 
cussions had  been  in  public  he  doubted  whether  they  would  have  attained  the  union 
which  they  enjoyed  to-day.  The  reasons  against  publicity  were  not  so  strong  in 
the  present  case,  but  he  thought  the  public  would  have  no  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint  if  the  same  procedure  were  followed  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Press  were  admitted  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  have  a  full,  free,  and  frank  discussion.  To  admit  the  Press 
generally,  and  then  exclude  them  when  particular  questions  came  up,  would  give 
the  impression  that  there  was  some  reason  for  their  exclusion. 

MR.  ASQUITH  thought  that  after  the  discussion  that  had  taken  place,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  would  probably  not  be  disposed  to  press  the  motion.  He  fully  appre- 
ciated the  reasons  for  which  it  had  been  brought  forward,  but  it  had  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Conference  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  public  meeting  and  its  usefulness 
would  be  impaired  if  questions  could  not  be  discussed  with  complete  freedom.  If 
the  Press  were  excluded  from  the  discussion  on  certain  matters,  curiosity  would  be 
excited,  and  all  sorts  of  pictures  drawn  as  to  the  conflicts  that  were  going  on  in 
the  Conference.  He  thought  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  follow  precedent 
and  issue  a  precis  each  day. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  in  view  of  the  expressions  of  opinion,  said  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  motion,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  carrying  it.  If  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  had  received  information  upon  matters  he  had  discussed  fully  he  would 
have  had  no  fault  to  find.  He  did  not  put  the  matter  forward  from  any  personal 
considerations,  but  the  people  of  New  Zealand  were  as  much  concerned  in  what 
he  was  doing  as  the  people  of  other  portions  of  the  Empire  were  in  the  actions  of 
their  Representatives. 

The  Resolution  was  withdrawn. 

PROCEDURE. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  conversation  the  Conference  decided  not  to  meet  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Mr.  Asquith  explained  that  naval  and  military 
matters  would  be  discussed  in  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  where  they  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  experts.  Certain  other  technical  matters  it 
would  probably  be  found  desirable  not  to  bring  before  the  Conference  until  after 
preliminary  discussion  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  Governments 
interested  with  the  Departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  immediately 
concerned. 

IMPERIAL  COUNCIL. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  in  the  following  form  the  Resolution  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

'  That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development 
which  renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State, 
with  Representatives  from  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  in 
theory  and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  overseas." 

He  reminded  the  Conference  that  a  former  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
•  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  invited  suggestions  from  the  Overseas  Dominions  with  a 
view  to  evolving  some  scheme  of  this  sort.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire  to  assist  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  apologize  for  suggesting  lines  which 
he  thought  would  tend  to  further  Imperial  sentiment,  solidarity,  and  interest.  He 
urged  the  Resolution  on  the  following  grounds :— (1)  Imperial  Unity :  (2)  Organized 
Imperial  Defence:  (3)  the  equal  distribution  of  the  Burden  of  Defence  throughout 
Empire:  (4)  the  Representation  of  self-governing  Overseas  Dominions  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  for  the  purpose  of  determining  Peace  or  War  the 
contributions  to  Imperial  Defence,  Foreign  Policy  as  far  as  it  aifects  the  Empire 
International  Treaties  so  far  as  they  affect  the  Empire,  and  such  other  Imperial 
matters  as  might  by  agreement  be  transferred  to  such  Parliament.  The  necessity 
tor  better  organisation  could  be  brought  out  by  various  facts  showing  that  there 
was  a  movement  between  various  parts  which  tended  to  weaken  the  older  parts  ' 
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of  the  Empire,  and  while,  perhaps,  giving  strength  to  other  parts,  so  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned,  did  not  keep  in  existence  the  necessary  factor  for  the  maintenance 
on  the  strongest  lines  possible  of  that  which  was  essential  if  we  were  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  in  future  the  ties  between  the  various  outstanding  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

The  growth  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  was  so  remarkable  that  it  called  for  the 
gravest  consideration  on  the  part  of  representative  men  if  difficulties  were  to  be 
prevented  from  arising  which  might  in  years  to  come  be  almost  impossible  of 
settlement,  but  which  might  be  obviated  if  dealt  with  while  the  populations  were  to 
some  extent  limited.  There  were  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  on  a  low  estimate, 
13,000,000  white  people.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  Scotland  had 
increased  less  than  the  population  of  New  Zealand.  Canada  was  increasing  its 
population  by  about  650,000  to  700,000  per  annum. 

In  Australia,  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  the  proportionate  increase  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  so  great,  but  he  believed  that  in  twenty-five  years'  time  the 
combined  population  of  those  Overseas  Dominions  would  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire 
would  have  to  consider,  before  many  years  had  passed,  the  expansion  of  these  over- 
sea countries  into  powerful  nations,  all  preserving  their  own  local  autonomy,  all  being 
governed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  people  within  their  own  territory,  but  all 
deeply  concerned  in  keeping  together  in  some  loose  form  of  federation  in  the  general 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  At  present  they  were  kept  together  by  sentiment 
and  sentiment  alone — and  a  very  fine  sentiment  it  was.  But  all  the  countries  were 
attracting  a  cosmopolitan  population  from  outside,  and  this  might  in  time  present 
a  problem  of  a  very  serious  nature.  There  was  a  tendency  to-day  for  people  of  a 
different  tongue  and  different  race  to  emigrate  to  the  attractive  Overseas  Dominions. 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  showed  what  a  tremendous  change  might  take 
place  in  regard  to  the  class  or  nationality  of  a  people  in  a  comparatively  short  period. 
Fifty  years  ago  America  had  less  than  half  its  present  population.  In  1848  it  was 
almost  wholly  Anglo-American;  to-day  over  50  per  cent,  was  of  foreign  birth  or 
extraction.  The  foreign  element  in  New  York  represented  80  per  cent.,  and  in 
Chicago  66  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

These  figures  showed  the  necessity  of  considering  what  might  arise  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  unless  it  was  anticipated  that  their  circumstances  were  so  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  United  States  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  similar  position 
arising.  Personally,  he  believed  that  such  a  problem  would  have  to  be  faced. 

Countries,  however,  could  not  be  measured  solely  on  the  basis  of  population, 
otherwise  China  would  have  to  be  given  first  place  in  the  world.  The  population  of 
the  Overseas  Dominions  was  at  present  small,  but  the  countries  were  so  huge,  and 
presented  such  vast  fields  for  settlement  in  years  to  come,  that  to  deal  with  the  matter 
on  the  basis  of  population  would  be  wholly  deceptive.  The  qualities  of  the  people, 
the  capacity  of  the  territory,  and  the  area  available  for  expansion  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. Australia  was  as  large  as  Europe,  South  Africa  was  nearly  as  great, 
Canada  was  more  extensive  than  the  United  States.  All  these  areas  were  possessed 
and  governed  by  men  of  the  strongest  British  instinct,  who  desired  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment carried  on  in  the  general  interests  of  the  people  in  the  country,  but  all  the  time 
with  an  attachment  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  He  desired  to  see  those  British  senti- 
ments and  ambitions  in  future  strengthened  as  a  result  of  that  growth  and  not 
weakened,  as  they  might  be,  owing  to  the  absence  of  some  organised  Imperial  system, 
such  as  he  advocated. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  his  point  was  that  owing  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Oversea  Dominions  for  settlement  purposes  to  people  of  a  different  tongue  to 
our  own,  no  one  could  tell  to  what  extent  the  present  feeling  might  be  affected.  The 
United  States  had  something  like  100,000,000  people.  The  prospective  possibility 
of  Canada  for  settlement  purposes  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Dominion  was  capable  of  holding  a  population  of  100,000,000  in  the  future. 
Australia  also  was  capable  of  holding  a  similar  number,  although  it  would  necessarily 
be  a  great  number  of  years  before  that  position  was  reached.  South  Africa  too  could 
hold  100,000,000  people.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  those  three 
Dominions  were  capable  of  holding  300,000,000  of  people  with  great  comfort  as 
compared  with  certain  over-crowded  countries.  New  Zealand,  in  the  opinion  of 
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many  well  qualified  men  could  carry  upwards  of  40,000,000  people  with  comparative 
ease  and  comfort. 

No  statesman  would  deny  that  it  was  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  Empire 
that  they  should  deal  with  the  people  themselves,  and  with  their  settlement  in  the 
respective  countries  than  with  purely  material  matters  of  money  or  property.  Unless 
the  question  of  emigration  and  immigration  was  treated  Imperially,  and  the  most 
anxious  care  taken  to  keep  our  people  within  the  Empire,  our  possible  future  strength 
might  be  dissipated,  and  the  best  of  our  population  spread  amongst  other,  and  in 
some  cases  alien,  countries.  What  was  required  to  prevent  this  was  a  well -devised 
scheme  of  emigration  and  immigration  with  a  properly  constituted  authority  repre- 
senting all  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  possessing  the  necessary 
powers  to  carry  on  such  a  work. 

Under  present  conditions  the  loss  to  the  United  Kingdom  when  any  portion  of 
the  population  went  to  any  of  the  Dominions  was  almost  as  great  as  if  they  went  to 
a  foreign  country.  They  could  no  longer  be  made  to  share  any  of  the  burdens  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  America,  a  man  might  travel  4,000  miles  from  east 
to  west,  but  he  would  still  remain  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  contributor  to 
whatever  was  required  within  the  area  of  the  States,  and  would  be  available  immedi- 
ately for  purposes  of  defence.  The  development  of  Imperial  emigration  could  only 
be  successfully  carried  out  if,  as  a  pre-essential,  an  Imperial  scheme  were  arrived  at 
by  an  Imperial  Council.  He  recognised  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  proposal.  But  all  over  the  Empire  there  were  hearts  throbbing  to  come  closer  to 
the  Mother-land.  They  all  recognised  the  importance  of  the  silken  thread  based  on 
sentiment  which  bound  them  together,  but  in  his  opinion  that  was  not  sufficient. 

Germany  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  it  consisted  of  separate  States,  was  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  The  same  remark  applied  to  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  all  those 
countries  there  was  greater  strength,  more  co-operation,  and  more  cohesion  from 
every  point  of  view  than  was  the  case  before. 

MR.  ASQU1TH  pointed  out  that  all  the  instances  just  given  consisted  of  con- 
tinuous territorv  surrounded,  so  to  speak,  by  a  ring  fence. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  admitted  that  that  was  so,  but  said  that  there  was  no 
parallel  in  the  world  for  the  position  occupied  by  the  British  Empire  to-day;  the 
fact  of  our  being  separated  by  sea  did  not  any  less  minimise  the  necessity  for  settling 
a  pressing  problem.  It  was  true  the  difficulties  were  enormous.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  States  in  America,  however,  met  for  months  and  finally  overcame  their 
difficulties,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  greater  than  those  which  existed  in  our  own 
case.  There  they  devised  a  scheme  of  federation  which  welded  the  thirteen  States 
into  one  nation  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  Commonwealth  which  had  grown  in  unity 
and  population  until  to-day  it  was  a  great  nation  and  its  population  was  about 
double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  difficulties  of  race  and  otherwise  were  so 
perplexing  that  the  advocates  of  union  were  driven  almost  to  despair.  Nevertheless, 
success  finally  crowned  their  efforts;  what  was  regarded  as  a  task  of  almost  in- 
superable difficulty  was  accomplished  and  had  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
countries  existing  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  drawing  away  of  people  from  the  old  country  had  an  aspect  which  should 
disturb  any  spirit  of  complacency.  One  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe  in  1894 
exported  26  per  10,000  of  her  male  population,  but  by  1907  she  had  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  stream  to  such  an  extent  that  she  exported  only  4  per  10,000.  The 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1894  exported  only  nine  per  10,000  of  the 
male  population,  but  in  1907  the  figure  had  risen  to  the  alarming  number  of  40  per 
10,000.  Between  1903  and  1907  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men  leaving  England 
for  other  countries,  largely  foreign,  was  61  per  cent.  If  there  had  been  a  proper 
system  of  Imperial  emigration  and  immigration,  he  believed  a  large  proportion  of 
that  61  per  cent,  would  have  gone  to  British  countries. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  not  finished  his  speech  when  the  Conference  adjourned 
until  Thursday  morning  next. 
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SECOND  DAY. 
THURSDAY,  25TH  MAY,  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.   H.   ASQUITH,   K.C.,   M.P.   (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
Canada  •— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODETJR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia:— 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Attorney- General  and  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa: — 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart,,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoundland  :— 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present  :— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  I" nder- Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs,  and 
Commander  S.  A.  PETHEBRIDGE,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Defence 

(Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa),  and 
PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

IMPERIAL  COUNCIL. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  resumed  his  speech  in  support  of  the  following 
Resolution  :— 

"  That  the  Empire  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  Imperial  development 
which  renders  it  expedient  that  there  should  be  an  Imperial  Council  of  State, 
with  representatives  from  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire,  in 
theory  and  in  fact  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Government  on  all  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  overseas." 

After  briefly  summarizing  the  arguments  which  he  had  put  forward  at  the  last 
meeting,  he  said  that  the  question  became  the  more  urgent  and  emphatic  when  they 
remembered  that  at  least  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dominions  had  already  embarked 
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on  naval  policies  of  their  own.  Such  action  emphasises  the  need  for  some  Imperial 
Council  properly  accredited  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  policy  of  naval  defence 
and  the  still  greater  question  of  naval  supremacy. 

The  question  of  independent  naval  policies  did  not  make  for  the  strongest 
position  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  ties.  He  would  prefer  to 
call  the  suggested  body  "  An  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence,"  as  defence  was 
above  all  other  questions  the  one  in  which  every  part  of  the  Empire  was  vitally 
concerned,  arid  it  could  be  treated  satisfactorily  only  by  a  properly  constituted 
Council  of  State  or  Parliament. 

At  present,  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  had  no  voice  whatever  in  questions  / 
concerning  peace  or  war,  in  which,  however,  they  were  all  vitally  concerned.  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  made  a  contribution,  and  as  time  went  on  she  looked  forward 
to  substantially  increasing  its  amount.  But  if  the  oversea  Dominions  could  please 
themselves  about  contributing  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy,  they  were  surely  entitled  to  some  voice  in  these  questions  which 
so  vitally  affected  them.  The  question  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  Defence  was  even 
more  important  for  the  United  Kingdom  than  for  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  view  of 
the  burden  imposed  by  her  naval  necessities.  The  Empire  consisted  of  a  group  of 
free  nations,  and  the  day  for  a  partnership  in  Imperial  affairs  had  arrived.  The 
question  was  on  what  basis  that  partnership  should  rest.  It  could  not  rest  on  the 
present  relationship,  as  no  partnership  deserved  the  name  which  did  not  give  the 
partners  some  voice  in  the  management.  The  more  he  considered  the  matter,  the 
more  he  realised  the  tremendous  responsibility  devolving  on  all  parts  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  in  connection  with  it.  For  the  protection  of  British  ships,  British 
goods,  and  British  people  on  the  seas,  the  local  provision  of  the  Dominions  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  however  good  it  might  be  so  far  as  the  local  portion  of  the  Dominions 
was  concerned,  was  not  adequate.  What  was  necessary  was  an  Imperial  organisa- 
tion. 

The  present  lines  of  national  divergence  as  regards  naval  defence  must  increase 
as  the  Overseas  Dominions  grew  to  their  full  stature,  unless  British  statesmen  set 
themselves  to  promote  an  Imperial  partnership  and  some  system  of  Imperial  repre- 
sentation on  which  alone  such  a  true  partnership  could  exist.  The  suggested 
Council  should  deal  only  with  questions  which  were  essentially.  Imperial  in  their 
nature,  and  its  framework  should  be  as  elastic  as  was  consistent  with  efficiency  and 
durability.  There  should  not  be  any  interference  by  one  portion  of  the  Empire 
with  another  in  regard  to  questions  connected  with  the  local  land  forces.  He  was 
dealing  entirely  with  the  question  of  naval  defence.  No  doubt  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  would  carry  out  the  conditions  required  for  effective  land  forces  and  for  the 
protection  from  the  interior  of  their  respective  territories.  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  would  shortly  have  a  mobile  land  force  of  some  80,000  trained  men.  But 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  was  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  to 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  was  why  he  looked  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  in  order  to  provide  a  more  powerful  Overseas  Navy 
than  could  at  present  exist.  The  result  of  a  proper  Imperial  unity  between  the 
Motherland  and  all  the  Overseas  Dominions  would  probably  be  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world  for  generations  to  some.  The  suggested  Council  would  doubtless  have 
to  be  created  and  its  powers  defined  by  legislation. 

MR.  FISHER  asked  whether  it  would  have  power  of  coercion  by  legislative  act. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  understood  that  the  Council  would  have  power  to 
vote  contributions  which  would  have  to  be  fixed  by  the  different  Dominions.  He 
would  seriously  object  to  that. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  he  wanted  uniformity  of  system  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  of  our  oversea  interests. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  apparently  the  new  body  would  have  power  to  impose 
contributions  and  policy  upon  dissentient  communities^ 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  state  more  definitely 
"his  proposal.  For  the  general  purposes  which  he  described  at  the  last  meeting  he 
suggested  that  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland 
should  elect  an  Imperial  House  of  Representatives  for  Defence,  one  represent  a  tive 
for  each  200,000  of  their  respective  populations.  That  would  give  Canada  37, 
Australia  25,  South  Africa  7,  New  Zealand  6,  Newfoundland  2.  The  mode  of  elect- 
representatives  should  be  left  in  each  case  to  the  determination  of  each  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  The  United  Kingdom  should  elect  representatives  on  the  same  basis, 
which  would  give  her  about  220  members.  Members  should  be  elected  for  five  vears. 
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The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  New- 
foundland should  elect  two  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Defence. 

MR.  ASQUITH  :  On  the  Council  of  twelve,  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  two 
representatives,  and  the  Dominions  ten. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  the  functions  of  this  Council  would  be  limited, 
and  mainly  consultative  and  advisory.  There  should  be  an  executive  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  should  be  chosen  from  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  To  this  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  should  be  trans- 
ferred exclusively  those  matters  common  to  the  whole  Empire,  including  questions 
involving  Peace  or  War,  Treaties,  foreign  relations  generally,  Imperial  Defence, 
and  the  providing  of  the  revenues  for  the  foregoing  purposes.  For  the  first  ten 
years  after  its  election  this  Parliament  of  Defence  should  have  no  power  of  taxation, 
but  the  amount  payable  by  each  of  the  overseas  Dominions  should  be  taken  to  be  a  debt 
due  by  them.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  the  amount  should  be  raised  in  such 
manner  as  the  respective  Dominions  agreed  to. 

This  proposal  pre-supposed  a  Federal  system  of  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  a  complete  system  of  local  autonomy  for  the  national  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  Empire  would  be  in  a  similar  position 
in  that  respect. 

On  the  basis  of  13,000,000  white  people  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  ten  shillings 
per  head  would  provide  £6,500,000  per  annum.  For  this  sum  three  Dreadnoughts 
at  two  millions  each  could  be  built.  If,  instead  of  waiting  for  twenty  years  to 
put  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  a  position  of  supreme  invulnerablity  and  of  absolute 
safety  from  every  point  of  view,  it  was  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  borrow  the 
necessary  money,  twenty-five  (25)  of  these  vessels,  at  two  millions  each,  or  fifty 
millions  sterling,  borrowed  on- a  basis  of  6  per  cent.,  including  a  3  per  cent.  Sinking 
Fund,  could  be  repaid  in  fifteen  years. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  there  would  be  no  fleet,  as  the 
ships  would  be  scrapped. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  point  had  been  amply  met  by  the  provision  of 
a  Sinking  Fund,  by  means  of  which  the  vessels  would  be  replaced.  Taking  less 
than  half  the  sum  he  had  suggested,  namely,  £3,000,000  per  annum,  three  of  the 
most  powerful  battleships  could  be  provided  for  Australia,  six  for  Canada,  three 
for  South  Africa,  and  one  for  New  Zealand,  and  ten  more  to  effectively  police  the 
ocean  highways  which  was  just  as  important  as  defending  our  coasts,  and  £3,500,000 
per  annum  remained  which  could  be  devoted  to  providing  docks,  naval  construction 
yards,  and  kindred  naval  purposes  in  the  Overseas  Dominions. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  asked  whether  that  policy  could  not  be  adopted  at  present. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  no,  that  there  was  no  machinery  by  which  a  similar 
naval  policy  could  be  agreed  upon. 

MR.  ASQUITH  asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  :  Were  they  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers  and  then, 
if  it  came  to  a  point  when  it  was  a  question  whether  there  should  be  a  rupture,  hold 
over  the  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  new  body  ? 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  the  Executive  would  be  responsible  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Defence  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  by  far  the  greater 
representation.  The  great  democracies  in  the  Overseas  Dominions  were  expected 
and  rightly  so,  to  take  their  share  in  the  burdens  that  might  ensue  in  connection 
with  any  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged,  and  they  were  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  have  some  voice,  even  though  they  were  in  a  minority,  upon 
some  such  organization  as  he  had  suggested.  Such  a  body  could  not  be  brought 
about  in  a  hurry,  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  future  would  call  for 
some  such  institution  which  would  tend  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  and  consequently  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  pointed  out  that  the  Resolution  was  in  favour  of 
the  creation  of  a  Council  advisory  to  the  Imperial  Authority,  but  the  arguments  of 
Sir'  Joseph  Ward  were  in  favour  of  something  very  different.  What  Sir  Joseph 
proposed  was  not  an  advisory  Council,  but  a  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  with  power  to  create 
expenditure,  but  no  responsibility  for  providing  the  necessary  revenue  to  meet  that 
expenditure.  Such  a  system  was  indefensible.  The  body  might  say  that  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  million  pounds  were  necessary — so  much  for  each  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  Empire,  and  then  the  respective  Governments  would  be  dumb  agents  in 


carrying  out  the  decision.     They  would  simply  have  to  provide  the  money  asked 
for.     Such  a  proposal  he  thought  was  absolutely  impracticable. 

MR.  FISHER  agreed  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  It  would 
violate  the  very  principle  of  responsible  Government,  and  the  very  basis  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  question  of  the  local  systems  of  Naval 
Defence  adopted  by  New  Zealand  and  Canada  could  be  better  discussed  on  another 
occasion.  In  Australia  they  relied  on  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  generally  safeguard  the  whole  interests  of  the  Empire  in  the  matter  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Commonwealth  would  defend  Australia  particularly  by  its  own  naval  and 
military  forces.  He  could  not  support  the  proposition  before  the  Conference.  He 
did  not  say  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  Advisory  Council  to  deal  with  matters 
that  might  from  time  to  time  arise,  so  that  communications  might  be  made  to  the 
representatives  on  the  spot,  and  that  he  thought  was  ample  in  the  meantime.  The 
question  involving  the  whole  reconstitution  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  could 
not  be  considered  and  decided  off-hand. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said,  that  while  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  the  pro- 
posal had  been  put  forward,  he  could  not  agree  to  it.  They  were  all  deeply  anxious 
to  bring  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  together  as  closely  as  possible,  but  he 
believed  that  such  a  body  as  that  proposed  would  only  become  meddlesome  and 
continually  interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  cause  nothing  but  unpleasantness  and  friction.  He  believed  that  by  the  politi- 
cal genius  which  characterised  the  British  race  a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
would  ultimately  be  evolved,  but  they  must  not  try  to  force  the  pace.  It  was  the  liberty 
which  the  various  people  under  the  British  Flag  enjoyed  which  bound  them  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  any  scheme  which  did  not  fully  recognise  that  would  only 
bring  disappointment. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  said  that  he  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  resolution,  but  he  thought  that  the  proposal  would  not  in  any  way 
effect  what  its  mover  desired.  The  result  of  such  a  legislative  body  would  be  to 
supersede  the  functions  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  the  two  bodies  could  not  exist 
together.  By  any  scheme  of  representation  the  Overseas  Dominions  must  have  on 
any  Parliament  or  Council  so  small  a  representation  that  it  would  be  of  practically 
no  value  to  them. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  some  weeks  ago  he  received  a  memorial  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  these  terms : 

'  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Parliament,  representing  the  various 
political  parties,  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  take  practical 
steps  to  associate  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  a  more  permanent  manner  with 
the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs,  if  possible,  by  means  of  an  established  Repre- 
sentative Council  of  an  advisory  character  in  touch  with  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Empire." 

He  promised  to  communicate  that  resolution  to  the  Conference,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  to  the  Memorialists  that  while  His  Majesty's  Government    had    the 
strongest  sympathy  with  any  practical  step  in  the  suggested  direction,  if  it  came 
to  anything  in  the  nature  of  setting  up  a  new  political  or  constitutional  machine, 
the  initial  proceeding  must  have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Dominions  themselves. 
Those  who  presented  the  memorial  appeared  to  concur  in  that  view.     It  was  much 
easier  to  express  an  abstract  aspiration  in  favour  of  closer  political  union  than  to 
translate  that  aspiration  into  practical  terms.     Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  an  extremely 
able  and  interesting  speech  had  brought  forward  a  concrete  proposal,  but  no  repre- 
sentative of  any  other  Dominion  had  been  able  to  accept  it.     What  would  Sir  Joseph 
Ward's  scheme  come  to  in  practice  ?  /  It  would  impair,  if  not  altogether  destroy, 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  such  grave  matters 
as  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,  the  conclusion  of  Treaties,  the  maintenance  of 
Peace,  or  the  declaration  of  War.     The  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government 
subject  to  the  Imperial  'Parliament  in  these  matters  could  not  be  shared,  and  the 
co-existence  side  by  side  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  this 
proposed  body  with  the  functions  and  jurisdiction  which  it  was  suggested  should 
be  entrusted  to  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  present   system  of  responsibility.     The 
proposed  body  would  further  have  power  to  impose  upon  the  Dominions  a  policy 
from  which  one  or  more  of  them  might  dissent,  which  in  many  cases  would  involve 
expenditure,  and  that  expenditure  would  have  to  be  met  by  taxation,   although 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  might  not  approve  the  policy.     Speaking  for  the  British 
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Government,  they  could  not  assent  to  a  proposal  so  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  Empire  had  been  built  up  and  carried  on. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  in  reply,  said  he  desired  to  refer  very  briefly  to  certain 
misconceptions  which  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  of  those  who  had  spoken  to 
this  resolution.  First,  he  desired  to  meet  at  once  the  point  that,  as  the  Overseas 
Dominions  would  under  his  scheme  be  in  such  a  small  minority  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  might  be  exposed  to  oppressive  burdens  thrown 
on  them  by  the  majority.  This  objection  he  had  fully  met  by  the  provision  that 
the  proposed  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence  should  call  upon  the  Overseas 
Dominions  to  contribute  not  more  than  50  per  cent.,  estimated  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
of  the  contributions  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  This 
disposed  of  that  objection  and  provided  ample  security  in  that  respect  to  the 
Oversea  Dominions. 

Secondly,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  evidently  not  heard  that  part  of  the  proposed 
scheme  which  amply  provided  the  revenue  required  for  carrying  out  these  proposals. 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  each  Overseas  Dominion  would  be  determined, 
subject  to  the  conditions  above  stated,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence,  and 
during  the  first  ten  years  would  be  raised  and  paid  by  the  Government  of  each  of 
these  Dominions.  After  that  period,  so  that  the  whole  situation  may  be  re-surveyed, 
the  revenue  would  be  raised  by  such  method  as  the  Overseas  Dominions  might  decide 
upon.  This  would  obviate  any  friction  arising  from  powers  of  direct  taxation 
being  vested  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence. 

He  had  also  pointed  out  that  by  adopting  the  proposal  of  ten  shillings  per 
head  of  the  white  population  in  the  self-governing  Overseas  Dominions,  the  annual 
sum  of  six  and  a  half  millions  would  be  raised.  Out  of  this  the  annual  sum  of 
only  three  millions  would  be  necessary  to  provide  by  way  of  loan  and  sinking  fund 
on  a  capital  sum  of  fifty  millions,  whereby  twenty-five  Dreadnoughts  might  be 
furnished  for  the  protection  of  all  of  the  contributing  Overseas  Dominions  and  of 
the  ocean  routes  to  the  Motherland. 

The  other  three  millions  and  a  half  could  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  docks 
and  naval  construction  yards  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Regarding  the  suggestion  that  the  Dominions  should  be  unanimous,  he  made 
it  quite  clear  that  all  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  Conference,  whether  upon  this 
or  any  other  matter,  were  subject  to  the  ratification  by  the  respective  Parliaments 
before  they  could  have  any  effect. 

The  whole  object  of  his  proposal  was  to  give  some  definite  and  articulate  shape 
to  the  aspirations  which  are  professed  by  both  the  Motherland  and  the  Overseas 
Dominions.  He  recognized,  however,  that  there  were  great  difficulties  surrounding 
the  matter,  and  as  the  whole  of  the  representatives  were  against  the  proposal,  he 
accepted  the  position  with  equanimity,  and  in  the  circumstances  withdrew  the 
resolution. 

Thereupon  the  Conference  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  KING. 

MR.  ASQUITH,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  intimated  that  he  had  received 
the  following  message  from  the  King  :— 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  desires  to  thank  the  Imperial  Conference  for 
their  assurance  of  the  devoted  loyalty  of  all  the  portions  of  the  Empire  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  The  King  is  well  aware  of  the  affectionate  feelings 
of  his  subjects  to  his  Throne  and  Person,  but  he  has  received  the  resolution 
with  particular  pleasure  being  as  it  is  the  first  Act  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
at  its  first  meeting.  The  King  was  delighted  to  welcome  the  Prime  Ministers 
on  their  arrival  to  attend  the  Conference.  He  is  keenly  interested  in  its 
deliberations,  and  He  trusts  that  the  Prime  Ministers  will  convey  to  the 
peoples  of  their  respective  Dominions  the  expression  of  His  Majesty's  deep 
regard  for  their  welfare,  and  of  hope  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  their 
lands." 

RKCONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

Notice  had  been  given  of  the  following  resolutions  :— 

By  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.— 

'  1.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  Department  of  the  Dominions  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  that  each  Department  be 
placed  under  a  separate  Permanent  Under-Secretary. 
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"  2.  That,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  modern  Imperial  development,  it 
has  now  become  advisable  to  change  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  that  of  '  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial  Affairs.' 

"  3.  That  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  be  incorporated  with  the  Dominions 
Department  under  the  new  tinder-Secretary,  and  that  all  questions  relating 
to  the  self-governing  Dominions  be  referred  to  that  Department;  the  High 
Commissioners  to  be  informed  of  matters  affecting  the  Dominions,  with  a  view 
to  their  Governments  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  same. 

"  4.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence  when  questions  on  naval  or  military  Imperial  defence 
affecting  the  Overseas  Dominions  are  under  discussion. 

"  5.  That  the  High  Commissioners  be  invited  to  consult  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  on  matters  of  foreign  industrial,  commercial,  and  social  affairs  in 
which  the  Overseas  Dominions  are  interested,  and  inform  their  respective 
Governments. 

"  6.  That  the  High  Commissioners  should  become  the  sole  channel  of 
communication  between  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments,  Governors- 
General,  and  Governors  on  all  occasions  being  given  identical  and  simul- 
taneous information." 

By  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.— 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  matters  relating  to  self-governing 
Dominions,  as  well  as  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
be  placed  directly  under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

MR.  ASQUITH  suggested  that  it  might  save  time  if,  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward's 
assent,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  put  forward  certain  proposals  on. 
behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  connection  with  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
the  foregoing  resolutions.  To  this  Sir  Joseph  Ward  willingly  assented. 

ME.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  Government,  sharing  in  the  desire  for  closer 
co-operation  and  more  continuous  knowledge  between  one  Conference  and  another, 
had  endeavoured  to  meet  many  of  the  points  raised  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolutions, 
particularly  in  paragraphs  1  and  3.  On  paragraph  4  the  Prime  Minister  would 
have  something  to  say  in  the  Committee  of  Defence.  As  to  5  and  6,  the  Government 
could  see  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  direct  communication,  because  it  would  cut 
across  the  theory  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  and  might  give  rise  to  considerable 
confusion. 

As  to  paragraph  1,  the  division  of  the  Colonial  Office  below  the  Permanent 
Under- Secretary  was  very  complete.  There  was  one  division  for  the  Dominions, 
and  one  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  with  a  full  department  in  each.  It  would  be 
wasteful  to  divide  the  general  work  of  the  Office  common  to  the  Dominions  and  to 
the  Crown  Colonies.  On  behalf  of  the  Government  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  two  Permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  State  if  it 
were  strongly  pressed  by  the  Conference.  There  were,  however,  certain  disadvan- 
tages which  would  accrue.  One  obvious  difficulty  was  that  of  conducting  an  Office 
with  two  co-equal  permanent  heads.  There  must  be  one  primarily  responsible  for 
the  general  control  of  the  Office  as  a  whole.  Another  disadvantage  was  that  the 
only  person  with  a  knowledge  of  the  work,  both  of  the  Dominions  and  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  would  be  the  political  head.  It  would  not  be  advantageous  that  the  Under- 
secretary for  the  Dominions  should  be  wholly  divorced  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  Protectorates,  &c.,  contiguous  to  particular 
Dominions. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  3,  there  was  at  present  a  Secretariat  which,  under 
Mr.  Just,  had  done  admirable  work  and  had  been  appreciatively  spoken  of  recently 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  Government  were  pre- 
pared, however,  to  set  up  a  standing  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference  con- 
taining the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary,  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary,  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  different  Dominions  or  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  Representative  of  Newfoundland.  That  Committee  would  meet  at 
as  frequent  intervals  as  was  necessary  to  consider  the  carrying  out  of  Resolutions 
of  the  Conference,  proposals  for  the  next  Conference,  any  subsidiary  matters  that 
might  arise,  and  any  cognate  questions  properly  referable  to  it.  Such  a  Committee 
must  be  absolutelv  advisory  and  not  executive.  Communications  by  the  Dominion 
Governments  to  the  Committee  would  reach  it  through  the  Governors-General  and 
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the  Secretary  of  State.  It  Avould  be  an  advantage  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
power  to  summon  to  the  Committee  the  political  or  permanent  heads  of  any  other 
Departments  on  questions  by  which  they  were  specially  affected.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  define  more  clearly  the  status  which  the  Dominions  wished  their  High 
Commissioners  to  have  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Such  a  body  should  not  be  tied 
down  too  closely  as  to  personnel,  but  too  frequent  changes  of  representatives  would 
militate  against  continuity  or  knowledge  of  the  work.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Committee  should  have  no  legislative  or  executive  power.  The 
suggestion  was  put  forward  to  meet  what  the  Government  believed  to  be  a  desire 
of  some  of  the  Dominions  to  be  in  closer  touch  than  they  were  at  present  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  suggestion,  if  adopted,  would  not  make  any  real  altera- 
tion in  their  relations,  but  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  continuity  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  The  decisions  of  the  Committee  would  be  communicated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  through  the  Governors-General  to  the  Dominion  Governments.  He 
remarked  incidentally  that  he  already  met  the  High  Commissioners  once  a  month 
even  though  there  was  no  special  question  to  be  considered. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  the  main  object  of  the  Resolutions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  was  to  obtain  the  creation  of  some  form  of  organic  machinery 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  discuss  and  advise  on 
general  question  of  growing  importance  relating  to  the  Dominions  in  their  relation 
to  the  Empire,  and  he  was  convinced  that  something  of  the  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  agreed  that  if  there  were  two  officers,  one  of  them  must  be  the 
superior  officer.  Without  suggesting  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
New  Zealand  frequently  felt  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  routine  side  of  the  work.  As  to  the  position  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioners on  the  suggested  standing  Committee,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  decision 
without  further  consideration.  The  Dominion  Governments  were  often  in  the 
position  of  asking  their  High  Commissioners  to  obtain  certain  information  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  decisions  to  be  finally  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  From 
that  point  of  view  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  High  Commissioners  being  placed 
in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position  and  he  would  like  sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
proposal.  At  the  moment  he  thought  the  proposal  generally  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  in  saying  that,  he  made  no  reflection  on  the  Colonial  Office,  the  work 
of  the  Secretariat  having  been  excellently  performed,  but  growing  and  changing 
conditions  rendered  necessary,  as  was  the  case  in  many  important  things,  alterations 
to  meet  the  further  requirements  of  the  oversea  Dominions. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  6,  there  were  frequently  in  the  Dominions  communi- 
cations on  the  same  matter,  both  through  the  Governor  and  through  the  High 
Commissioner.  The  object  was  to  secure  some  system  similar  to  that  which  existed 
in  the  old  country  of  having  one  channel  of  communication.  This  would  save  both 
duplication  of  communication  and  time. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  they  in  Canada  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  but  if  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  disposed  to  press  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  existing  organization  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
Canada  would  raise  no  objection.  The  setting  up  of  a  standing  Committee,  however, 
raised  a  more  serious  difficulty.  If  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  that  Committee 
matters  affecting  one  Dominion  regarding  which  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Government  concerned,  he  thought 
it  would  prove  cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  status  of  the  High  Commissioners  was  somewhat  delicate.  They  were  not 
only  the  representatives  of  autonomous  Governments  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  whole  British  people,  but  also  confidential  agents,  and  they  were 
able  in  confidential  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  press  matters  which 
it  might  not  be  desirable  to  include  in  an  official  despatch. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  in  the  view  of  the  Home  Government  no  question 
not  of  common  interest  ought  to  come  before  the  Standing  Committee.  Several 
instances  of  subjects  that  might  be  taken  up  by  the  Committee  could  be  found  in  the 
Agenda. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  might  make  recom- 
mendations which  were  suitable  to  one  part  of  the  Empire  and  not  to  another.  He 
could  not  see  what  good  purpose  would  be  served. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  High  Commissioners 
were  undefined.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Commonwealth  became  acquainted 
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with  the  details  of  matters  that  had  been  or  were  being  dealt  with  here,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  the  services  of  the  High  Commissioner  were  very  valuable  as  he 
was  able  to  put  forward  the  views  of  the  Dominion  he  represented  with  regard  to 
any  particular  matter.  As  to  the  Standing  Committee,  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
their  taking  a  vote  even  on  matters  of  common  concern  and  he  certainly  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  record  of  their  proceedings. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  he  had  never  contemplated  that  the  Committee  should 
take  a  vote. 

ME.  FISHER  said  the  view  of  Australia  in  regard  to  the  High  Commissioner 
was  that  he,  being  in  close  touch  with  the  Dominion,  would  afford  a  more  speedy 
means  of  communication  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Commonwealth 
without  the  communications  being  made  in  a  strictly  official  way.  The  Standing 
Committee  would  seem  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  High  Commissioner  into 
those  of  a  consultative  authority. 

The  question  was  not  yet  prominent,  but  a  feeling  existed  in  favour 
of  Dominions  matters  coming  under  the  Foreign  Office  rather  than  under  the  Colonial 
Office,  as  the  nations  thought  themselves  more  and  more  desirous  of  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  policy  which  governed  the  Empire. 

On  the  general  question,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  said,  the  old  Constitution 
had  rubbed  along  very  well  up  to  now,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  represented  a  great  Dominion 
which  had  not  hesitated  to  make  innovations,  and  he  might  very  well  give  a  lead 
in  this  matter  by  endeavouring  to  give  the  High  Commissioners  through  a  resolution 
of  the  Conference  some  definite  and  distinct  authoritative  power  to  enter  into 
negotiations  and  discussions  as  an  officer  of  his  Dominion  and  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  that  Dominion. 

MR.  ASQUITH  :  Do  you  think  the  Committee  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  ? 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  consultation  here  with  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
was  a  very  effective  means  of  discovering  the  ideas  and  views  of  the  different 
Governments.  The  High  Commissioners  were  generally  men  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  consultation  with  them  might  be  useful.  He 
was,  however,  strongly  against  a  record  being  kept.  His  point  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  High  Commissioner  might  be  illustrated  by  the  Declaration  of 
London.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  communicated  with  the 
High  Commissioner  on  that  matter,  he  could  have  represented  the  views  of  the 
Dominions  in  a  confidential  manner,  and  in  that  way  certain  difficulties  might  have 
been  obviated. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  the  resolution  in  favour  of  placing  Dominion  matters 
directly  under  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  put  forward 
not  on  the  ground  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  arrangement,  but  with 
a  view  to  raising  the  status  of  the  Dominions.  If,  however,  there  was  any  serious 
objection  they  would  not  press  the  point.  As  to  the  administration  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  present  arrangements  were  satisfactory.  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Standing  Committee,  there  were  serious  practical  difficulties.  The 
High  Commissioners  were  not  here  as  Political  Agents  but  as  business  representa- 
tives, and  that  position  would  be  interfered  with  if  they  had  to  act  as  semi-political 
officers  with  the  duty  of  meeting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  matters  of  high 
politics.  Who  would  decide  what  questions  should  go  before  the  Committee?  As 
to  the  Committee  giving  effect  to  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  question  which  at  the  beginning  affected  all  the  Dominions, 
might  subsequently  come  to  affect  only  particular  Dominions.  There  might  be 
individual  objections  to  particular  cases,  and  the  Committee  might  be  in  the 
position  of  over-riding  the  advice  of  particular  High  Commissioners.  On  the 
whole,  the  South  African  Government  did  not  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
Conference  or  of  the  Dominions  would  be  served  by  any  change  in  this  respect. 

SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS  said  that  their  position  in  Newfoundland  was  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  the  Government  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  press 
the  suggestion  unless  it  met  with  general  approval  and  was  felt  to  satisfy  a  real  want. 
He  realised  the  importance  of  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  High 
Commissioners,  and  the  opportunities  for  more  frequent  and  direct  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Imperial  Government.  That,  however,  did  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  Committee. 

MR.  FISHER  suggested  that  the  views  of  the  Conference  might  be  met  by  a 
.general  recommendation  that  the  Home  Government  should  co-operate  with,  and 
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give  access  to,  the  High  Commissioners  on  all  matters  concerning  the  Dominions 
prior  to  decisions  being  taken  wherever  possible. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  strongly  hoped  that  such  a  Committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed. It  would  act  as  a  kind  of  bridge  between  one  Conference  and  another. 

MR.  ASQUITH,  referring  to  the  South  African  resolution,  hoped  that  the 
suggestion  would  not  be  pressed.  The  office  of  Prime  Minister  was  not  a  sinecure 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody  holding  that  Office  to  discharge  conscien- 
tiously the  proposed  duties. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  suggested  title  "  Secretary  of  State  for  Imperial 
Affairs  "  would  be  obviously  unsuitable  for  any  Office  which  did  not  include  the 
affairs  of  India.  It  would  require  to  be  "  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions, 
Crown  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Other  Possessions,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Moreover,  a  change  could  be  made  only  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  amending 
countless  other  Acts. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Conference  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  a  decision  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  pending  the  circulation  of  a  short  memorandum  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  his  proposals. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Friday  morning  to  meet  for  the  discussion 
of  defence  questions  at  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 


THIRD  DAY. 

THURSDAY,  IST  JUNE,  1911. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,   K.C.,   M.P.,   President  of  the 

Conference 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  EDWARD  GREY,  Bart,,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 
T.  McKiNNON  WOOD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Australia:  — 

The  Honourable  A  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 
New  Zealand:  — 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The   Honourable   J.   G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,   Attorney-General   and 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa :  — 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
The  Honourable  Sir  D.  P.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Baronet,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoundland :  — 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  wrrr  alxo  present:  — 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Tender-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Mr.  J.  S.  RISLEY,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
Sir  EYRE  CROWE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office 
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Mr.  C.  J.  B.  HURST,  C.B.,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Foreign  Office. 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
Commander  S.  A.  PETHEBRIDGE,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Defence 

(Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  of  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa),  and 
PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 
MR.  FISHER,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  moved  :— 

"  That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  British  Delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of 
London :  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion 
in  Article  24  of  foodstuffs  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  Empire  is  in  those  articles  :  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain 
should  adopt  the  provisions  of  Articles  48  to  54  permitting  the  destruction 
of  neutral  vessels." 

He  said  that  in  the  Commonwealth  they  were  strongly  in  favour  of  international 
courts,  associations,  or  conferences,  or  of  any  body  at  all  that  would  help  to  settle 
disputes  between  self-governing  communities,  and  anything  the  Mother  Country 
might  do  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  such  courts  would  receive  their  hearty 
co-operation.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  that  to  which  they  attached  the 
most  importance.  Hitherto  the  Dominions  had  not  been  consulted  prior  to  negotia- 
tions being  entered  upon  by  the  Mother  Country  and  other  countries  in  regard  to 
treaties  or  conventions,  and  that  he  thought  was  a  weak  point  in  their  position  as 
self-governing  communities.  Being  a  family  of  nations  they  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  should  be  informed,  and,  if  need  be,  consulted,  before  arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  with  other  countries  by  which  their  interests  were  affected. 
They  did  not  desire  at  all  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  Mother  Country,  they  merely 
wished  to  be  taken,  whenever  possible,  fully  into  her  confidence.  The  Declaration  of 
London  afforded  a  most  suitable  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  argument  in  this 
respect. 

He  did  not  intend  to  go  into  details,  he  would  leave  those  for  Mr.  Batchelor  to 
deal  with.  He  hoped  that  at  any  rate  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  would  be 
adopted,  so  that  when  the  Mother  Country  approached  other  countries,  she  should 
do  so  not  merely  in  her  own  name,  but  with  the  assurance  that  in  all  essential  matters 
she  was  also  putting  forward  the  views  of  the  Dominions  as  well.  This  was  not  at 
all  a  party  matter,  it  was  above  party.  Their  sole  desire  was  to  enlarge  the  power 
and  the  means  of  communication  between  the  self-governing  communities,  and  the 
step,  if  taken,  while  not  weakening  the  Mother  Country  would  strengthen  the 
Dominions  and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  sharers  in  all  that  was  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  in  putting  forward  this  resolution  they  desired 
to  give  no  support  to  any  particular  party  view.  They  were  approaching  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Declaration  at  too  late  a  stage  to  alter  the  course  of  negotiation 
or  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  way  of  modification.  They  might  adopt  the 
extreme  course  of  urging  that  the  Declaration  should  not  be  ratified,  but  that  would 
only  be  justified  if  they  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  was  in  some  way  en- 
dangered. That  was  hardly  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  self-governing  Dominions 
to  be  in.  Australia  had,  apart  from  her  very  extensive  coastal  trade,  an  oversea 
commerce  of  about  £130,000,000  per  annum.  Per  head  of  the  population  she  had 
the  greatest  commerce  of  any  country.  If  she  had  been  an  independent  State,  such 
as  some  of  the  smaller  States  which  were  consulted,  she  would  also  have  been  con- 
sulted, but  the  first  information  her  representatives  had  with  regard  to  the  Declara- 
tion was  the  Blue  Book,  and  when  possible  modifications  were  suggested  they  were 
told  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  be  introduced.  They  fully  recognised  that  there 
must  be  only  one  foreign  policy  in  the  Empire,  and  one  final  authority,  but  that  did 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  consultation. 

Dealing  with  the  clauses  of  the  Declaration  to  which  specific  reference  was  made 
in  the  Resolution,  he  thought  with  regard  to  the  provision  making  foodstuffs  con- 
ditional contraband  that,  while  the  alterations  were  on  the  whole  probably  an  ad- 


vantage,  as  compared  with  the  position  at  present  existing,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  some  of  the  terms  were  less  vague.  As  regards  the  right  to  sink  neutrals, 
that  right  had  in  the  past  been  denied  by  Great  Britain. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  pointed  out  that  that  had  not  been  always  the  case,  and 
that,  moreover,  other  nations  had  taken  an  entirely  different  view. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  the  practice  of  the  strongest  naval  powers  had 
been  to  object  to  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes;  consequently  a  systematic  sinking  of 
neutral  prizes  would  be  impossible,  because  of  the  danger  of  offending  the  greatest 
naval  Powers. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  pointed  out  that  it  did  not  prove  impossible  in  the  last 
naval  war,  and  the  discussion  at  the  last  Hague  Conference  showed  that  the  inter- 
national feeling  against  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes  was  even  weaker  than  they 
had  expected  it  to  be. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  thought  that  even  so,  seeing  that  America  agreed  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  point,  it  would  be  somewhat  perilous  for  any  nation  to  go  in  for 
a  wholesale  destruction  of  neutral  prizes.  When  once  it  was  laid  down,  in  so  many 
words,  that,  given  certain  conditions,  naval  prizes  could  be  sunk  without  fear  of 
reprisals  of  any  sort,  that  course  was  more  likely  to  be  followed. 

The  terms  used  in  Article  34  required  better  definition  :  for  instance,  did 
"  enemy  "  mean  "  enemy  people  "  or  "  enemy  government."  What  is  meant  by 
"  base  of  supply,"  &c.  ?  The  danger  of  neutral  prizes  being  sunk  would  greatly 
affect  the  price  of  goods,  both  here  and  in  Australia.  It  was  a  pity  that  some 
provision  had  not  been  made  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas.  While  they  did  not  ask  the  Government  to  decline  to  ratify  the 
Declaration,  if  in  their  opinion  the  advantages  were  greater  than  the  disadvantages, 
they  thought  that  if  alterations  could  be  made  in  reference  to  certain  points,  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Empire  generally,  because  it  would  bring  about  a  feeling  of 
safety,  contentment,  and  satisfaction,  where  the  greatest  apprehension  was  now  felt. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  he  would  deal  first  with  the  points  raised  on 
the  merits  of  the  Declaration  and  afterwards  with  the  more  important  question 
of  consultation  with  the  Overseas  Dominions.  With  reference  to  the  word  "enemy," 
it  was  to  be  made  clear  that  it  meant  "  enemy  government  "  and  not  "  enemy  people," 
and  that  would  be  made  a  condition  of  the  ratification.  The  Declaration  was 
criticized  from  two  entirely  different  sources.  There  were  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  considered  that  we,  being  the  strongest  maritime  Power,  ought  to  allow 
no  international  restrictions  whatever  upon  the  use  of  our  fleet,  and  that  we  ought 
to  be  free  to  make  our  own  rules  when  at  war.  That  position,  however,  was 
abandoned  not  in  the  Declaration  of  London,  but  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
We  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  international  treaties  on  these  subjects,  and 
if  we  were  to  be  on  good  terms  with  other  Powers  it  was  essential  that  we  should 
not  decline  to  be  parties  to  such  international  arrangements.  The  second  line  of 
argument  was  that  we  had  declared  certain  things  to  be  international  law.  But 
those  things  had  never  been  the  rule  for  anyone  except  ourselves,  and  what  the 
Declaration  did  was  not  to  alter  the  international  law  that  previously  existed, 
but  to  introduce  an  amount  of  consent  into  international  rules  which  had  never 
before  obtained.  Hitherto,  with  regard  to  foodstuffs,  there  had  existed  a  state 
of  chaos.  When  we  had  been  aggrieved  we  have  had  to  depend  for  redress  upon 
decisions  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  belligerents.  The  Prize  Court  of  a  belligerent 
was  never  a  satisfactory  tribunal  'for  a  neutral  to  have  to  appeal  to. 

At  the  last  Hague  Conference  a  Prize  Court  Convention  was  agreed  to  with 
a  view  to  establishing  an  international  Prize  Court  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from 
the  Prize  Court  of  a  belligerent,  from  which  hitherto  there  had  been  no  appeal. 
That  would  obviously  be  a  considerable  gain  when  we  were  neutrals.  It  was  true 
that  some  of  the  terms  with  regard  to  foodstuffs  were  somewhat  vague,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  get  an  agreement  on  more  definite  terms.  The  same  latitude, 
however,  that  the  vagueness  gave  to  other  Powers,  we  should  enjoy,  and  history 
shows  that  vagueness  of  terms  had  hitherto  been  an  advantage  to  the  stronger  fleet. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  asked  whether  we  should  maintain  the  position  which 
we  had  previously  taken  up. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  that  whatever  liberties  we  under  the  Declaration 
conceded  to  other  Powers,  we  should  of  course  use  for  ourselves.  It  was  not  a  one- 
sided Declaration. 

MR.  MALAN  asked  what  the  Home  Government  regarded  as  the  exact  legal 
force  of  the  General  Report. 
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SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  that  it  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  general  agree- 
ment which  was  reached,  as  it  constituted  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  That  was  another  point  which  would  be 
made  a  condition  of  ratification. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage,  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Government  had  agreed  not  to  seize  goods  which  were  conditional  contraband  when 
they  were  consigned  to  a  neutral  port,  even  though  they  might  be  destined  for  the 
enemy.  Hitherto,  we  had  claimed  the  right  to  seize  those  goods,  but  in  practice 
the  right  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  of  much  service  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
By  means  of  this  concession  we  had  gained  in  other  ways.  One  result  would  be 
that  if  we  found  a  difficulty  in  clearing  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  of  an  enemy's 
cruisers,  it  would  be  possible  for  goods  to  be  consigned  to  a  neutral  port  in  Europe, 
and  all  we  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  protect  the  passage  of  those  goods  across 
the  Channel  to  one  of  our  own  ports.  If  the  British  Navy  could  not  do  that  the 
war  would  be  over,  as  we  should  be  beaten. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  :  We  in  Australia  have  no  neittral  port  near  us. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  that  although  Australia  did  not  gain,  she  did  not 
lose  by  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  South  Africa  it  might  have  a  very  distinct  bearing. 
As  to  what  constituted  a  base  of  supply,  he  did  not  think  it  could  possibly  be 
interpreted  to  mean  every  port  from  which  there  was  a  railway.  The  meaning 
of  the  term  was  well  understood. 

MR.  ASQUITH  pointed  out  that  Article  33  was  the  governing  article,  and  it 
was  there  set  out  that  nothing  was  liable  to  capture  unless  it  was  shown  to  be  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  a  Government  Department.  Unless  that  were 
proved  the  goods  in  question  were  not  liable  to  capture. 

SIR  E.  GREY  said  that  the  whole  question  of  contraband  was  not  so  big  as 
was  sometimes  thought  because  we,  in  this  country,  could  not  be  supplied  by  neutrals 
alone.  If  we  could  not  keep  the  sea  clear  in  time  of  war  for  supplies  coming  under 
the  British  flag,  we  should  not  be  able  to  feed  our  population,  and  we  should  be 
brought  to  our  knees.  If  we  could  prevent  interference  with  the  British  flag,  we 
could  prevent  interference  with  the  neutral  flag.  Only  one  thing  could  secure  our 
safety  in  time  of  war,  namely,  the  supremacy  of  the  British  fleet.  That  being 
maintained,  these  other  points  were  of  comparative  insignificance. 

As  to  consultation  with  the  Dominions,  it  would  have  been  difficult,  seeing  that 
they  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Prize  Court  Con- 
vention, suddenly  to  bring  them  in  in  connection  with  the  Declaration  of  London. 
If  they  had  been  consulted  about  the  Hague  Conference  it  would  have  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  be  consulted  about  the  Declaration  of  London. 
The  Government  entirely  agreed  that  the  Dominions  ought  to  be  consulted.  They 
would  be  consulted  before  the  next  Hague  Conference  took  place,  and  they  would 
be  consulted  automatically  about  everything  which  arose  out  of  it. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  their  desire  was  to  be  consulted  before  things  were 
actually  done,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  the  Government  thoroughly  understood  the  point 
and  desired  in  practice  to  meet  it.  The  procedure  with  regard  to  the  Hague  Con- 
ference was  that  first  of  all  an  international  programme  would  be  drawn  up,  and 
when  it  was  received  that  programme  would  be  circulated  to  the  Dominions  Govern- 
ments. The  Home  Government  usually  held  an  inter-departmental  Conference  to 
consider  the  programme  and  to  settle  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  British 
delegates.  That  would  obviously  be  the  time  for  consultation,  and  the  Dominions, 
in  whatever  way  they  thought  most  convenient,  would  be  represented  at  that 
Conference.  Naturally,  considerable  latitude  has  to  be  allowed  to  the  delegates, 
and  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  points  would  arise  which  would  have  to  be  settled 
without  consultation.  The  same  thing  arose,  however,  in  matters  connected  with 
the  Government,  when  the  Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Secretary  had  to  arrive  at 
decisions  without  consulting  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

After  the  Hague  Conference  was  concluded,  a  convention  would  be  signed,  and 
a  considerable  interval  would  elapse  before  that  convention  was  ratified.  Hence 
the  Dominions  Governments  would  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  convention,  and,  if  they  were  not  satisfied,  the  matter  could 
be  thrashed  out.  Whatever  decision  was  arrived  at  would  be  after  considerable 
consultation,  so  that  no  complaint  would  be  possible  in  the  future  that  the  Dominions 
had  not  been  consulted.  The  Conference  might  result  in  a  convention  to  which  one 
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Dominion  objected  and  of  which  another  Dominion  approved.  Therefore,  the 
Government  could  not  insure  unanimity,  but  they  could  insure,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  do  so,  that  consultation  of  a  really  practicable  kind  should  take  place. 

As  to  the  Declaration  itself,  it  was  a  step  forward  in  the  matter  of  international 
agreement,  and  if  we  refused  at  this  stage  to  agree  to  its  ratification,  it  would  be 
a  great  blow  to  the  confidence  of  other  Powers  in  us,  as  a  Power  prepared  to  forward 
arbitration.  Therefore,  as  one  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in 
reference  to  arbitration,  he  thought  it  essential  that  we  should  go  through  with 
the  Declaration  of  London.  On  its  merits  it  was  advantageous  to  us,  and  from 
the  general  point  of  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  impartial  arbitration  our  with- 
drawal would  be  really  an  incentive  to  other  nations  to  go  on  with  international 
arrangements  without  us. 

MR.  FISHER  asked  whether  the  proposal  with  regard  to  consultation  was 
confined  merely  to  matters  which  might  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Conference. 

Sm  EDWARD  GREY  said  that  he  did  not  limit  it  in  that  way.  There  were, 
however,  some  cases  of  treaties  where  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  consult, 
but  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  the  Government  would  do  it. 

Sm  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  it  was  a  very  far-reaching  proposition 
that  the  Dominions  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Home 
Government.  As  to  commercial  treaties  the  practice  had  been  already  adopted  of 
never  including  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  without  their  consent  and  that 
implied  consultation.  In  Canada  they  had  claimed  the  liberty  of  negotiating  their 
own  treaties  of  commerce  and  it  had  been  given  them.  As  to  other  treaties,  it  might 
seriously  embarrass  the  Home  Government  if  they  had  to  consult  the  Dominions  as 
they  might  have  advice  from  Australia  in  one  direction,  advice  from  New  Zealand 
in  another,  and  advice  from  Canada  in  a  third.  Although  the  Empire  was  a  family 
of  nations,  by  far  the  greater  burden  had  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  were  to  be  consulted.  If  a  Dominion 
insisted  on  being  consulted  in  regard  to  matters  which  might  result  in  war,  that 
would  imply  the  necessity  that  they  should  take  part  in  the  war.  He  thought,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Home  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Declaration  itself,  it  was  an  immense  step  in  advance,  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  first  step  towards  arbitration  between  nations,  and  of  that  they  in  Canada 
were  entirely  in  favour.  If  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  able  to  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  America,  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  his  career,  but  such  a  consummation  would  perhaps  be 
prevented  if  this  Declaration  were  not  ratified,  and  that  seemed  to  him  an  over- 
whelming reason  why  the  Dominions  should  support  the  Imperial  authorities  in 
regard  to  it. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  after  grave  consideration  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  the  Declaration  food-stuffs  would  not  be  exposed  to  so  much 
risk  as  at  present,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  Declaration  should  be  supported. 
The  proposal  to  establish  an  International  Court  to  which  appeals  could  be  made, 
which  must  have  always  a  majority  of  neutrals  upon  it,  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  system  of  a  Court  composed  chiefly  of  officers  of  the  opposing 
belligerent  country.  The  suggestion  of  a  new  method  by  which  cases  could  be  tried 
as  against  the  existing  unsatisfactory  method  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  over- 
sea Dominions  was  the  maintenance  beyond  any  doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Navy.  Keep  the  British  Navy  so  powerful  that  the  sea  trade  routes 
could  be  thoroughly  protected,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  terms 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  being  put  to  the  test.  He  thought  it  of  material 
importance  that  the  different  Dominions  should  be  consulted  in  these  matters  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  before  final  decisions  were  arrived 
at,  and  he  much  regretted  it  hnd  not  been  done  in  this  instance.  On  the  whole, 
though  all  that  he  would  like  was  not  provided  for,  he  certainly  was  not  prepared 
to  support  its  rejection.  He  believed  the  Declaration  was  an  improvement  on  the 
present  position  and  therefore,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned,  he  would 
support  it. 

DR.  FINDLAY  thought  that  the  more  the  Declaration  was  examined  the  more 
it  would  be  seen  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain.     The  chances  of  war  would 
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be  enormously  decreased  by  the  erection  of  an  independent  impartial  international 
tribunal  upon  which  there  would  always  be  a  majority  of  neutrals.  Whether  as 
a  belligerent  against  a  neutral,  or  as  a  neutral  against  a  belligerent,  the  Declaration 
conferred  upon  us  distinct  advantages  As  to  food-stuft's,  it  embodied  substantially 
what  had  been  the  British  practice  for  a  century.  The  present  system  of  adjudi- 
cation in  connection  with  naval  warfare  was  utterly  unsatisfactory,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  the  Declaration  marked  a  splendid  advance.  In  every  respect  the 
Declaration  was  one  of  the  best  things  which  had  been  done  for  British  commerce 
for  many  years,  and  he  was  certainly  in  favour  of  its  being  ratified. 
The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 


FOURTH  DAY. 
FRIDAY,  2ND  JUNE,  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.    (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.   HARCOORT,   M.P.,   Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
The  Right  Honourable  SYDNEY  BUXTON,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 

of  Trade. 
T.  McKiNNON  WOOD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Canada  :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  ustralia  :— 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand :- — 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The   Honourable   J.    G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,    Attorney- General  and 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  South  A  frica  :— 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  D|  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 

Newfoundland  :— 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present.:— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 
Sir  FRANCIS  11  OP  WOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies ; 
Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH,  K  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 

I^T^rl  OP  ' 

Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies; 
Sir   W.   J.    HOWELL,   K.C.B.,    Assistant  Secretary,  Marine  Department, 

Board  of  Trade; 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence; 
Sir  ELLIS  CUNLIFFE,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade; 
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Mr.  J.  S.  RISLEY,  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office; 

Mr.  A.  LAW,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office. 

Sir  EYRE  CROWE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office; 

Mr.  C.  J.  B.  HURST,  C.B.,  Assistant- Legal  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office; 

Mr.  G.  J  STANLEY,  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade; 

Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia) ; 

Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa) ;  and 
PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 
The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  following  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fisher  :— 

'  That  it  is  regretted  that  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  prior  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  British  Delegates  of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  London ; 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  adopt  the  inclusion  in 
Article  24  of  foodstuffs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  Empire  is  in  those  articles;  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  Great  Britain 
should  adopt  the  provisions  of  Articles  48-54,  permitting  the  destruction  of 
neutral  vessels." 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  involved  a  question 
of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  as  to  how  far  the  Imperial  Government  when 
negotiating  with  foreign  countries  should  consult  the  self-governing  Dominions  con- 
cerned. He  felt  that  it  was  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  not  definitely  bind  itself  to  any  agreement  with  a  foreign 
country  which  might  affect  a  particular  Dominion,  without  first  consulting  that 
Dominion.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  South  Africa  felt  any  grievance  as 
to  their  treatment  in  the  past,  he  only  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that 
South  Africa  claimed  this  to  be  a  sound  principle  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire. 
He  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  given  why  the 
Dominions  were  not  consulted  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  pass  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  as  it  stood.  As  to  the  Declaration  of 
London  itself,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  against  its  ratification  if  he  thought  it 
was  against  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  The  Government,  however,  had  obtained 
various  concessions  from  foreign  Governments,  and  after  careful  consideration  he 
believed  that  the  balance  of  advantage  was  greatly  in  favour  of  ratification.  He 
argued  that  if  the  Declaration  of  London  were  ratified  it  would  be  possible,  when 
Great  Britain  is  a  belligerent,  not  only  to  import  foodstuffs  into  the  Union  through 
Delagoa  Bay,  but  also,  in  neutral  bottoms,  through  most  of  the  Union  harbours. 
After  dealing  with  various  Articles  in  detail,  he  expressed  the  view  that  the  Declara- 
tion represented  a  material  improvement  on  the  present  position.  The  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  would  tend  to  bring  about  greater 
caution  before  such  a  course  was  entered  upon.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  would  be  in  any  way  prejudiced 
by  the  Declaration. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  said  that  the  explanation  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  given 
as  to  why  the  Dominions  were  not  consulted  was  fair  and  reasonable,  and  would 
commend  itself  to  everyone.  As  to  the  general  principle  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
be  only  right  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  now  prevailing,  that  in  future,  on 
matters  of  this  description  in  which  they  were  interested,  the  Dominions  should  be 
consulted.  The  determination  of  the  Home  Government  to  take  the  Dominions  into 
consultation  would,  he  believed,  be  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  declaration  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  itself  was  an 
improvement  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  As  to  the  Declaration  of  London,  on  nearly 
every  point,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  International  Prize  Court,  we  had  gained 
considerably.  What  formerly  was  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  with  regard  to 
international  law  had  now  been,  to  a  large  extent,  made  clear.  He  would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  any  resolution  put  on  record  which  might  be  misunderstood. 

MR.  FISHER  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  hit  either 
the  Home  Government  or  the  Declaration  itself.  While  there  were  certain  features 
of  the  Declaration  which  the  Commonwealth  thought  to  be  bad,  they  did  not  attack 
in  any  way  its  general  trend.  They  had  thought  that  for  many  years  they  ought 
to  be  consulted  in  some  way,  not  merely  prior  to  the  signing  of  a  Declaration  or 
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Treaty  affecting  their  interests,  but  before  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial  Government 
had  matured.  Promises  had  been  made  before,  but  there  had  never  been  such  a 
definite  statement  as  that  made  on  the  previous  day  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
they  felt  gratified  that  a  new  condition  of  affairs  would  in  future  prevail.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the  resolution,  but  it  had  been  suggested, 
and  he  and  his  colleagues  approved,  that  as  the  Declaration  itself  was  a  great 
advance  on  any  previous  arrangement,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  destroy  it  simply 
because  it  did  not  contain  everything  they  desired.  It  was  an  additional  piece  of 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  without  resorting  to  war. 
He  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  resolution  and  to  substitute  the  following  :— 

"  That  this  Conference,  after  hearing  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  cordially  welcomes  the  proposal  of  the  Imperial  Government,  viz.  :— 

(a)  "  that  the  Dominions  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  consulta- 

tion when  framing  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  British 
Delegates  at  future  meeting  of  the  Hague  Conference,  and  that 
Conventions  affecting  the  Dominions  provisionally  assented  to  at 
that  Conference  shall  be  circulated  among  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments for  their  consideration;  and 

(b)  "  that  a  similar  procedure  where  time  and  opportunity  and  the 

subject  matter  permit,  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  used  when  pre- 
paring instructions  for  the  negotiation  of  other  International 
Agreements  affecting  the  Dominions." 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  the  resolution  carried  out  exactly  what  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  undertaken  should  be  the  procedure  in  future. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  he  had  already  expressed  his  view  that  the 
Dominions  should  be  consulted,  and  he  had  very  cordially  supported  the  amended 
resolution  of  Mr.  Fisher.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  there  was  so  much  good 
by  way  of  advance  in  the  Declaration  that  it  was  much  the  wiser  course  to  adopt 
it;  and  he  thought  that  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
clear  statement  of  the  position  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the 
Conference  ought  to  express  its  opinion  by  resolution  upon  the  Declaration :  he 
therefore  moved  :— 

'  That  the  Conference  after  full  consideration  and  debate  approves  the 
ratification  of  the  Declaration  of  London." 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  resolution  would  place  the  Australian  Representa- 
tives in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty. 

MR.  ASQUITH,  while  fully  recognising  the  position  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment had  taken  up,  and  the  admirable  spirit  they  had  shown  in  their  desire  to 
secure  unanimity,  said  that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  attach  considerable 
importance  to  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution.  The  Declaration  was  a  tremendous 
step  in  advance.  First  of  all  there  was  a  code  of  International  Law,  which,  while 
not  perfect,  was  an  enormous  improvement  on  what  existed  before,  and  the  setting 
up  simultaneously  of  an  International  Court  which  might  be  trusted  to  act 
impartially  for  the  administration  of  that  code.  To  have  got  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world  into  agreement  on  a  point  like  that  marked  such  a  tremendous  and 
significant  stage  on  the  road  that  they  all  hoped  to  travel,  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  encouragement  to  the  Conference,  whatever  views  they  might  entertain 
as  to  particular  provisions  agreed  to  on  general  resolution  of  the  kind  proposed. 
My  ratifying  the  Declaration  now  they  did  not  in  the  least  prejudice  their  freedom 
of  action  in  regard  to  advocating  further  improvements  in  the  future. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  Declaration  of  London  had  not  been  brought  before 
the  Conference  for  approval.  He  and  his  colleagues  commended  the  whole  trend  of 
the  policy  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  it.  A  withdrawal  of 
the  original  resolution  meant  a  nominal  approval,  but  the  present  proposal  asked 
that  they  should  definitely  approve  something  of  which  they,  as  a  Government, 
could  not  approve  wholly.  The  Declaration  was  such  a  great  step  in  advance  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  abandon  it,  but  that  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  definitely 
saying  that  they  approved  of  the  whole  of  it, 

MR.  ASQUITH  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  was  simply  that  the  Conference 
should  approve  of  the  ratification  at  this  stage. 
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MR.  FISHER  :  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  the  Declaration  was  settled  and 
final. 

MR.  ASQUITH  :  Not  final  in  the  sense  that  no  further  progress  could  be 
hereafter  made. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  while,  under  the  circumstances,  they  could  not  give 
their  full  approval,  they  would  go  so  far  at  any  rate  as  not  to  oppose  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  abstaining. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  AND  BRITISH  SHIPPING. 

MR.  FISHER  moved  :- 

"  That  it  is  advisable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British 
manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as 
practicable." 

He  pointed  out  that  other  countries  assisted  their  shipping  in  its  competition 
with  other  shipping  both  by  subventions  and  by  contributions  from  the  National 
Exchequer.  They  in  Australia  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  that  as  far  as  they 
could.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Pearce,  would  deal  with  the  matter  more  fully. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  in  1906  the  Commonwealth  Government,  when  dealing 
with  the  tariff,  brought  in"  proposals  for  preferential  trade  under  which  a  preference 
of  five  per  cent,  was  to  be  given  to  British  manufactures.  With  a  view  to  encourage 
British  shipping  and  to  equalize  the  unfair  competition  between  British  and  foreign 
shipping,  they  attached  a  condition  that  the  goods  to  benefit  by  the  preferential 
arrangement  should  be  brought  into  the  Commonwealth  in  British  ships  manned 
by  British  seamen.  The  Gqvernor- General,  however,  withheld  the  Royal  Assent, 
and  representations  were  made  that  the  proposals  came  into  conflict  with  certain 
treaties  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries.  Round  the  coast  of 
Australia  there  were  several  powerful  and  very  heavily  subsidised  lines  of  foreign 
steamers,  some  of  which  were  under  agreement  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their 
own  Governments  in  the  event  of  war  and  were  in  consequence  partly  manned  by 
trained  Naval  Reserve  men.  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  thought  it  their 
duty  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  generally  to  endeavour  to  assist  British  shipping 
in  competition  with  this  class  of  foreign  subsidised  shipping.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  could  do  so  was  by  exempting  British  ships  from  the  provisions  of  their 
mercantile  law.  That,  however,  would  be  unfair  to  their  own  shipping  which, 
under  that  law,  was  subjected^  to  various  obligations  and  burdens.  It  was  with  a 
view  to  giving  some  assistance  to  British  shipping  that  the  provision  to  which 
he  had  referred  was  introduced.  The  principal  difficulty  was  in  regard  to  certain 
treaties.  He  believed  that  these  treaties  were  in  the  main  with  small  countries, 
the  trade  with  which  was  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  trade  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  point  of  view  they  put  forward  was  that  if  the  Dominions 
by  their  legislation  desired  to  assist  British  shipping  in  the  only  way  open  to  them, 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  very  well  consider  the  advisability 
of  denouncing  those  provisions  which  stood  in  the  way  of  such  action. 

It  was  true  that  another  condition  of  the  proposed  preference  was  that  British 
ships  carrying  Lascar  crews  should  not  participate.  Their  proposal,  however,  was 
not  set  aside  on  that  ground,  and  the  question  might  be  discussed  quite  apart  from 
the  general  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  meting  out  even-handed  justice  to 
all  sections  'of  the  population  of  the  Empire,  whether  white  or  coloured. 

MR.  BUXTON  said  that  the  position  of  the  British  Government  way  two-fold. 
They  appreciated  the  desire  of  the  Com mon wealth  Government  to  assist  British 
shipping;  but  the  matter  had  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  British  shipping 
all  the  world  over.  The  denunciation  of  parts  of  certain  treaties  might  he  under- 
taken if  the  end  justified  the  means.  But  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  denouncing 
treaties.  Our  trade  elsewhere  might  be  seriously  and  adversely  affected. 

With  regard  to  British  ships  being  manned  by  British  subjects — leaving  aside 
the  question  of  colour — there  had  been  a  marked  improvement  since  the  passing  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1906.  He  could  not  accept  the  resolution  on  the 
particular  point  which  had  been  urged,  but  as  regards  the  general  principle  the 
Governments  were  in  agreement. 

SIR  WILFRID  LADEIEE  said  that  they  were  faced  with  a  condition  of  things 
under  which  they  had  to  deal  with  certain  treaties  which  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  Dominions  reached  their  present  position,  and  which  were  negotiated 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  Great  Britain  alone.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Home 
Government  had  adopted  the  principle  of  not  including  the  self-governing  Dominions 
in  any  commercial  treaty  without  first  obtaining  their  assent.  It  might  be  very 
difficult  to  ask  the  British  Government  to  denounce  treaties  which  were  an  advantage 
to  Hie  United  Kingdom,  but  it  might,  nevertheless,  be  possible  to  meet  the  view  of 
Australia.  With  a  view  to  the  matter  being  considered  he  would,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  propose  the  following  resolution  :— 

"  That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  several  foreign  Governments  having  treaties  which  apply  to  the  over 
Dominions  with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  these  Dominions  which 
may  so  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty  without  impairing 
the  treaty  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire." 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  agreed  with  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Fisher.  He 
thought  it  advisable,  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  that  every  effort  to  assist  British  manufactures  and  British  shipping 
should  be  supported  as  far  as  practicable.  Under  existing  conditions  it  was 
impossible  for  those  conducting  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  many 
instances  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  heavily  subsidised  foreign  shipping.  As 
a  result  of  the  subventions  and  other  assistance  given  by  other  foreign  countries,  it 
was  sometimes  cheaper  to  ship  goods  from  an  English  port  to  a  German  port  and 
thence  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand  than  to  send  those  goods  from  Great  Britain 
direct.  The  question  of  treaties  opened  up  a  very  important  matter,  and  before 
expressing  a  definite  opinion  upon  it  he  would  wait  to  hear  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
explanation  of  his  resolution.  The  employment  of  coloured  seamen  on  British  ships 
was  a  serious  question  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view,  and  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  but  he  would  deal  with  it  more  fully  on  a  subsequent  resolution.  As 
to  helping  British  manufactures  New  Zealand  already  did  so  to  the  extent  of  over 
half  a  million  a  year. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  was  postponed  until  Friday,  the  16th 
instant,  when  other  resolutions  bearing  on  the  same  point  are  to  be  considered. 

NAVIGATION  LAW. 
MR.  FISHER  formally  moved  :- 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Colonies  should  be  called  to  the  present  state  of 
the  navigation  laws  in  the  Empire  and  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to 
secure  uniformity  of  treatment  to  British  shipping;  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition with  British  ships  by  foreign  subsidised  ships;  to  secure  to  British, 
ships  equal  trading  advantages  with  foreign  ships;  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  British  seamen  on  British  ships;  and  to  raise  the  status  and  improve 
the  conditions  of  seamen  employed  on  such  ships." 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  whenever  the  Commonwealth  proposed  to  pass  a 
Navigation  Law,  it  was  reminded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  existence  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  had  pressed  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Common  wealth  Government  a  view  to  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
Dominion  Government  had  assented,  viz.,  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  overrode 
the  Dominion  legislation,  even  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Dominion  itself. 
He  believed  that  both  Canada  and  New  Zealand  had  passed  Navigation  Acts 
containing  provisions  similar  to  those  challenged  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth. 

DR.  FINDLAY  :  One  of  ours  was  reserved  for  two  years. 
MR.  PEARCE  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
how  the  matter  should  be  dealt  with  as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions.  He  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  uniformity,  but  he  sub- 
mitted that  before  the  attempt  was  made,  the  Commonwealth  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  its  own  legislation,  and  then  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with.  To  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  such  a  Bill  really  impinged  on  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Commonwealth.  There  was  no  desire  to  put  British  shipowners  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreigners,  but  the  Australian  Government  must,  in  justice  to 
their  own  shipowners,  see  that  they  were  not  put  in  an  unfair  position  as  compared 
with  the  British  shipowners.  To  secure  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a  free  hand  to  place  their  legislation  on  the  Statute  Book. 


MR.  HARCOURT  pointed  out  that  the  communication  of  the  views  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  made  at  an  early  stage  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  know  those  views  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment, 

MR.  BUXTON  said  there  was  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Dominions.  The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  were  bound  to  consider  and 
make  representations  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  if  the  communications  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were  not  made  until  after  the  law  had  been  passed.  The  Government  were 
willing  to  accept  the  proposed  resolution  provided  that  it  read  :— 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominions  should  be  called  to  the  desirability 
of  taking  effectual  steps  to  secure,  &c." 

MR.  BUXTON  then  made  a  statement  to  the  Conference,  pointing  out  in  what 
respects  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  resolution  had  been  of  late  attained. 

MR.  BRODEUR  said  that  their  legislation  was  somewhat  in  a  state  of  chaos 
since  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  Various  amendments 
were  made  between  1867  and  1894,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
but  that  legislation  had  been  overridden  by  the  Act  of  1894.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  should  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Governments  of  the 
Dominions  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  question. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  it  was  not  the  experience  of  New  Zealand  that 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  When  they  proposed  a  new  law 
they  sent  it  to  the  Home  Authorities  as  it  was  desirable  to  know  the  points  upon 
which  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act  would  be  in  conflict  with  their  pro- 
posals. He  did  not  mean  'by  that  they  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  Home 
Government  as  directions,  but  they  were  glad  to  know  whether  there  might  be 
conflict,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  it.  He  would  be  glad  for  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments to  have  greater  powers  in  dealing  with  these  matters.  Considerable  delay 
sometimes  occurred  before  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  a  Bill.  They  on  the  spot 
were  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  special  requirements  of  their  own  people  and 
the  best  method  of  meeting  them  than  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

He  took  strong  exception  to  the  position  that  enabled  coloured  crews,  even  from 
portions  of  the  British  Empire,  competing  in  inter-colonial  trade  with  white  seamen, 
and  he  was  going  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  disastrous  results  that  would 
follow  British  shipping  companies  who  paid  the  regulation  wages  under  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court  to  officers  and  men,  through  competition  with  cheap  coloured  labour. 
The  British  seamen  in  New  Zealand  had  to  maintain  their  families  ashore,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  a  white  man  to  maintain  a  wife  and  family  upon  the  rates  of 
pay  that  coloured  crews  received,  and  he  held  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  in 
the  power  of  the  overseas  Governments  to  deal  with  these  matters  as  they  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  white  crews.  It  could  not  be  denied  these  matters 
were  of  great  importance  to  overseas  Dominions,  who  understood  their  local  condi- 
tions, and  were  in  a  better  condition  to  legislate  than  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
He  dealt  with  the  wages  of  seamen  and  manning.  He  said  there  should  be  power 
to  deal  entirely  with  the  wages  of  seamen,  the  manning  of  ships  trading  from  the 
Dominions  to  neighbouring  Dominions,  the  fixing  and  regulation  of  the  accommoda- 
tion for  seamen,  the  survey  of  ships  and  their  life-saving  appliances,  the  fixing  of 
load  lines,  adjustment  of  compasses,  regulation  of  form  of  and  stipulation  in  bills 
of  lading  for  cargo  shipped  from  the  Dominion.  They  should  have  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  Asiatics  and  other  alien  seamen  in  ships  in  which  it  may 
be  deemed  advisable  they  should  not  be  employed,  and  they  should  also  have  power 
to  provide  for  conditions  on  which  foreign  ships  may  trade  to  and  within  the 
Dominions  subject  to  existing  treaty  rights  with  Great  Britain.  He  said  that 
the  New  Zealand  legislation  dealing  with  some  of  these  matters  had  been  assented 
to  by  His  Majesty;  but  some  had  not,  and  he  urged  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
white  crews  of  ships  owned  and  manned  in  the  overseas  Dominions,  they  should  be 
protected  against  a  system  of  competition  of  cheap  labour  which  would  prove 
disastrous  to  British-owned  companies  in  these  seas  who  conform  to  the  laws  as 
to  pay  and  other  conditions,  and  who  were  being  competed  against  under  inequitable 
conditions. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  Asiatics  was  concerned,  he  hoped  that  before  the 
Conference  concluded,  they  would  pass  the  general  resolution   expressing  their 
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opinion  as  to  how  that  great  and  important  question  should  be  dealt  with,  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  Asiatics  themselves,  who  were  entitled  to  consideration,  and 
their  own  people. 

MR.  BUXTON  pointed  out  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brodeur  that  the  Act  of  1894  was  a 
Consolidating  Act,  and  that  its  enactment  imposed  no  new  restriction  on,  or  inter- 
ference with,  Canadian  merchant  shipping  legislation. 

The  Resolution,  as  amended  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buxtori,  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  on  Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Harcourt  in  the  Chair. 

MR.  HARCOURT  :  I  am  sure  it  will  be  your  wish  that  we  should  express  to 
one  who  should  have  been  our  colleague  at  this  table  our  heartfelt  condolence.  I 
will  ask  that  there  may  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bishop  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  an 
expression  of  our  deepest  sympathy  with  him  in  the  loss  he  has  sustained. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 
MR.  BUXTON  moved  :- 

"  That  the  Governments  of  the  various  Dominions  should  consider  in 
concert  with  the  Imperial  Government  the  possibility  and  the  best  method 
of  utilising  the  machinery  of  the  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges 
established  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909, 
in  connection  with  the  notification  of  vacancies  for  employment  and  applica- 
tions of  persons  for  employment  as  between  the  Dominions  and  the  United 
Kingdom." 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the  establishment  of  Labour  Exchanges  the  question 
of  emigration  had  to  a  certain  extent  arisen  in  connection  with  them.  Applications 
had  been  received  from  time  to  time  from  employers  in  the  Dominions.  Such 
assistance  as  the  Exchanges  had  been  able  to  give  had  necessarily  been  spasmodic, 
and  it  was  thought  that  possibly,  now  the  system  was  more  fully  established,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments in  the  matter.  It  was  suggested  that  employers  in  the  Dominions  should 
notify  their  requirements  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  concerned,  who  would, 
if  they  thought  fit,  pass  on  such  communication  to  their  representative  in  London. 
These  vacancies  would  be  notified  to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Labour  Exchanges  who 
would  circulate  them  to  the  local  branches.  If  necessary,  advances  might  be  made 
in  approved  cases,  provided  the  Dominion  or  the  State  Government  guaranteed  their 
repayment.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Exchanges  were  altogether 
different  from  the  old  Distress  Committees  in  that  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of 
cases  dealt  with  consisted  of  skilled  workmen  and  not  mere  labourers. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  in  Canada  they  would  not  view  with 
favour  any  such  system  as  was  here  proposed.  Various  objections  had  been  ad- 
vanced. The  Government  did  not  look  with  favour  on  the  direct  promotion  of 
emigration  whether  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  in  this  matter.  No  matter 
how  carefully  guarded  it  might  be,  it  would  probably  lead  to  friction  between 
employer  and  employee  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
opened  an  office  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  securing  skilled  labour,  but  the  ex- 
periment was  not  satisfactory  and  the  office  had  been  closed.  He  could  not  support 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  manner  suggested. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  in  Australia  the  Federal  Government  had  con- 
fined itself  to  advertising,  the  selection  of  men  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  agencies  of  the  State  Governments  controlled  by  their  Agents-General  in  London, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  advantage,  but  several  disadvantages, 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  Personally,  he  would  like  to  hear 
more  about  the  working  of  the  system  in  England  before  expressing  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  in  any  way  working  in  with  it.  One  great  obstacle 
was  the  distance  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  time  taken  in 
communicating  the  wants  of  the  employers  and  the  selection  and  despatch  of  the 
men  would  probably  be  six  months,  and  in  that  time  the  conditions  of  the  local  labour 
market  might  have  entirely  changed.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  State  Governments  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  having  entire  control  in  the 
selection  of  assisted  immigrants.  As  to  the  refund  of  advances  they  had  found  that 
the  amount  repaid  of  the  sums  expended  in  introducing  men,  was  infinitesimal. 
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While  they  could  not  support  the  proposal  without  further  information,  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  matter  being  further  considered  by  a  Sub- Committee. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  a  laudable  one, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  utilising  the  Labour  Exchanges  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purposes  indicated. 
In  New  Zealand,  since  1894,  they  had  had  a  complete  organisation  of  Labour  Ex- 
changes by  means  of  which  they  were  able  to  avoid  anything  in  the  shape  of  con- 
gestion of  labour  at  any  particular  point.  Their  immigration  system  was  regulated 
by  an  entirely  different  principle  from  that  of  Australia  or  Canada.  Canada  had 
so  large  an  absorbing  area  that  they  considered  the  more  people  she  got  the  better, 
and  she  ottered  large  inducements  to  attract  intending  emigrants  in  large  numbers. 
The  Commonwealth  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  In  New  Zealand,  however, 
they  assisted  two  classes  only,  namely,  agricultural  labourers  and  domestic  servants. 
They  could  absorb  a  number  of  agricultural  labourers  coming  to  the  country  gradu- 
ally, and  they  regulated  their  system  so  as  to  endeavour  to  have  employment  found 
at  once  for  every  assisted  emigrant  passed  by  the  High  Commissioner.  They 
stopped  assistance  to  anyone  arriving  in  the  winter  months.  Of  course,  other 
classes  of  emigrants  were  welcome,  but  they  were  not  assisted  by  the  Government. 

It  might  be  an  advantage  if  they  could  utilise  the  machinery  here  for  the  class 
of  people  they  wanted.  Personally  he  would  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
proposal  in  co-operation  with  the  High  Commissioner  by  way  of  experiment  subject 
to  the  conditions  already  imposed  on  intending  emigrants. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  the  high  wages  paid  in  South  Africa  attracted  a 
large  number  of  men  with  the  result  that  their  labour  market  was  quite  full.  The 
Government  had  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  trying  to  make  agriculturists  of  some 
of  these  people,  but  the  experiment  had  not  been  altogether  a  success.  It  was 
impossible  to  change  a  man  at  once  from  an  ordinary  labourer  into  an  agriculturist. 
The  process  took  time  and  was  expensive.  South  Africa  did  not  want  men  for 
walking  the  streets,  she  wanted  agriculturists,  and  for  that  class  she  was  prepared 
to  spend  money.  Therefore,  so  far  as  his  Government  was  concerned,  the  all 
important  thing  was  the  selection  of  the  men. 

Sra  E.  MORRIS  said  he  was  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  BUXTON  said  that  the  Home  Government  had  no  intention  of  pressing 
the  resolution  on  the  Conference  if  it  were  not  generally  acceptable.  He  had  put 
down  the  motion  in  order  to  initiate  a  discussion  and  to  show  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were  willing  to  co-operate.  If  the  Dominions  co-operated  with  the  Labour 
Exchanges  the  object  would  be  to  secure  that  very  selection  to  which  reference  had 
been  made.  No  persons  would  be  sent  out  without  proper  enquiry  and  recommen- 
dation, and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  representative  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
He  would  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Home 
Government  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  any  of  the  Dominions  who 
thought  that  some  assistance  could  be  given  by  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  with  a 
•view  to  removing  such  difficulties  as  existed. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ARBITRATION  AWARDS. 
MR.  BUXTON  moved  :- 

'  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider,  in  concert  with  the 
Dominion  Governments  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions, it  is  practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements,  with  a 
view  to  the  enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  Commercial  Arbitration 
Awards  given  in  another  part." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  law  differs  in  various  Dominions,  and  that  if  in  such 
a  matter  they  could  have  uniformity  of  practice  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view.  He  suggested  that,  as  it  was  a  complicated  legal 
question  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  at  which  he  would  ask  the  Attorney- 
General  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Government. 

DR.  FINDLAY  pointed  put  that  different  parts  of  the  Empire  stood,  in  relation 
to  .Great  Britain  in  these  matters,  in  much  the  same  relation  as  foreign  countries. 
That  he  thought  was  not  a  right  state  of  things  in  one  Empire,  and  he  would  like 
to  see  some  agreement  arrived  at  in  the  matter. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  a  Committee. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  LAWS. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :- 

'  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  copyright, 
patents,  trade  marks,  companies." 

He  instanced  a  number  of  points  in  regard  to  which  uniformity  would  result  in 
a  considerable  saving  of  time,  expense,  and  trouble.  The  whole  work  regarding 
patents  could  with  great  advantage  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  Empire.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  where  uniformity  could  be  established  in  laws  affecting" 
people  throughout  the  Empire  it  was  a  good  thing  to  work  for.  Complete  uniformity 
in  these  matters  was  perhaps  not  possible,  but  more  uniformity  was  certainly 
desirable,  and  he  thought  patents  recognised  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  should  be 
recognised  in  all  parts  of  it. 

DR.  FINDLAY  thought  that  wherever  possible  Imperial  scope  should  be  given 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  resolution.  At  present  a  patent 
might  be  granted  in  New  Zealand,  but  it  would  not  be  recognized  in  Australia.  In 
his  view  it  was  conceivable  that  a  patent  granted  in  London  should  have  validity 
throughout  the  Empire. 

MR.  BUXTON  supported  the  resolution,  stating  that  the  Home  Government 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  more  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  question  mentioned. 
They  could  probably  not  get  absolute  uniformity,  but  the  present  confusion  was  so 
great,  and  was  such  a  disadvantage  to  the  persons  concerned  and  to  the  public,  that 
every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  was  a  gain. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
MR.  BATCHELOR  moved  :- 

'  That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the? 
Empire  the  question  of  the  advisableness  of  recommending  a  reform  of  the 
present  units  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  ought  to  engage  the  earnest 
attention  of  this  Conference." 

He  said  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  for  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  system  unless  the  United  Kingdom  did  the  same,  and 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  had  declared  in  favour  of  uniformity  of  coinage, 
weights,  and  measures  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  adopted  such  a  scheme.  He  did  not 
know  what  were  the  views  of  the  Home  Government  on  the  subject,  but  if  they 
thought  such  a  change  desirable,  the  passing  of  such  a  resolution  as  this  by  the 
Conference  might  strengthen  their  hands. 

MR.  BUXTON  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Government  he  could  not  support 
the  resolution  because  it  implied  that  the  suggested  reform  ought  to  be  carried 
through.  If  they  had  a  clean  slate  it  would  probably  be  an  advantage  to  adopt  a 
decimal  system  of  coinage  and  a  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  But  this 
was  not  the  position.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  more  than  once  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  the  question  of  its  compulsory  enforcement  had  been  rejected.  It 
would  not  be  practicable  to  introduce  a  new  system,  at  all  events  under  existing  con- 
ditions, as  trade,  commerce,  and  domestic  arrangements  would  be  so  seriously  upset. 

MR.  HARCOURT,  speaking  as  a  student  of  rural  life  in  England,  reminded 
the  Conference  that  the  penny  was  really  the  coin  of  account  of  the  poor,  and  to 
reduce  the  shilling  to  ten  instead  of  twelve  pence  would  inflict  a  great  hardship  on 
the  poor. 

MR.  MALAN  asked  what  was  the  attitude  of  foreign  countries  on  the  subject. 
Did  they  press  for  a  change  in  the  British  Empire  ? 

MR.  BUXTON  :  We  have  had  no  representations. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  most  of  the  Dominions  had  their  own  coinage,  but  in 
South  Africa  they  had  a  somewhat  freer  hand  in  some  respects. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  in  spirit  he  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Batchelor. 
If  it  were  possible  to  start  the  business  of  the  world  again  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  to  have  the  metric  and  decimal  systems.  The  lapse  of  time,  however,  created 
difficulties  that  could  not  be  removed  without  inflicting  a  great  amount  of  injury. 
If  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  adopted  a  metric  system,  it  would  probablv  be 
impossible  for  her  to  carrv  on  her  business  relations  satisfactorily  with  England 
unless  Great  Britain  simultaneously  adopted  a  metric  system,  and  he  recognized 
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there  were  enormous  difficulties  confronting  England.  He  would  like  to  see  estab- 
lished uniformity  of  currency  and  coinage,  but  he  doubted  the  practicability  of  the 
change  suggested  in  the  resolution. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS,  while  agreeing  with  its  principle,  did  not  think  the  resolution 
at  all  practicable. 

MR.  BATQHELOR  asked  whether  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  trade  would 
not  be  largely  obviated  if  it  were  decided  that  the  metric  system  or  the  decimal 
system  should  be  adopted  at  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years.  That  would  give 
sufficient  time  for  commercial  conditions  to  be  adjusted  to  the  change. 

MR.  BUXTON  said  that  whatever  date  was  fixed,  the  change  from  the  existing 
system  must  be  made  at  a  particular  moment  and  the  disorganisation  of  trade  would 
arise  at  that  particular  moment  whenever  it  was  fixed. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
MR.  BUXTON  moved:- 

"  That  in  view  of  the  International  Conference  to  be  held  at  Berlin  in 
1912,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under  which  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  should  receive  support,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Imperial 
and  Dominion  Governments  shall  consider  the  matter  in  conjunction  so  as 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  concerted  action  on  this  subject." 

He  said  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  there  could  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  international  agreement  with  regard  to  these  exhibitions  so  that  they  might 
be  brought  under  proper  control.  At  present  they  were  far  too  frequent;  one 
exhibition  really  spoiled  another.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Conference  was  to  see 
how  far  such  exhibitions  might  be  limited  and  thereby  made  more  effective. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning  next. 

FIFTH  DAY. 
THURSDAY,  STH  JUNE,  1911. 

The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (in  the  Chair). 
Canada  :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 

A  ustralia : — 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

New  Zealand: — 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The   Honourable   J.    G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,    Attorney- General    and 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  South  A  frica  :— 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  Sir  D.  P.  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
Newfoundland  :— 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 
There  were  also  present:— 

Lord  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under- Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies; 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies; 

Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia); 
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Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa);  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  following  telegram  had  been  received  in  reply  to 
the  congratulations*  of  the  Conference  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  its  first 
anniversary  :— 

"  Ministers  request  me  to  convey  to  Imperial  Conference  their  thanks 
for  its  congratulations  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  to  express  their  appreciation  of  warm  feelings  which  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  towards  the  people  of  this  country.  They  further  desire  to 
express  the  hope  that  deliberation  of  the  Conference  will  tend  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  the  various  peoples  of  our 
great  Empire. — Signed,  GLADSTONE." 

PROPOSED  STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Conference  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  a  Standing 
Committee  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  last  week.  Mr. 
Harcourt  had  circulated  a  memorandum  of  which  the  substantial  parts  are  as 
follows  : — 

PROPOSAL  FOR  A  STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 

At  present  the  provision  made  for  the  interval  between  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  is  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  First  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1H07, 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring  consultation  between  two  or  more 
Governments  which  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  next  Conference,  or 
involving  subjects  of  a  minor  character  or  such  as  call  for  detailed  consideration,  subsidiary 
Conferences  should  be  held  between  Representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
specially  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  two  subsidiary  Conferences  ad  hoc  have  been  held  between  the 
Governments,  the  Defence  Conference  of  1909,  and  the  Copyright  Conference  of  1910. 

The  suggestion  made  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  is  that  any  matters  within  the 
purview  of  the  Imperial  Conference  which  cannot  so  conveniently  be  dealt  with  by  subsidiary 
Conferences  ad  hoc  should  be  referred,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  Governments,  to  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  comprising  representatives  of  the  Governments. 

The  Standing  Committee  would,  in  effect,  be  a  subsidiary  Conference  not  limited  to  one  subject, 
and  meeting  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  referred  to  it  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  with  the  assent  of  the  Dominion  Governments.  The  establishment 
•of  such  a  body  may  therefore,  with  the  agreement  of  the  several  Governments,  be  held  to  be  covered 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  quoted  above. 

It  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Governments  to  nominate  and  use  Advisory  Committees 
as  aids  to  administration.  Ministers  have  found  them  of  great  service  as  a  method  of  securing  an 
interchange  of  views  among  Public  Departments  and  commercial  interests,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
being  adequately  represented  in  the  Committee. 

The  meetings  of  such  a  Committee  secure  a  continuous  touch  with  the  subject  matter  in  which 
it  is  interested  ;  they  keep  administration  alive,  and  its  members,  by  their  advice  and  suggestions, 
put  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  work  into  the  best  position  to  secure  the  smooth  and  effective 
running  of  the  administrative  machine. 

Many  examples  of  such  Advisory  Committees  may  be  given.  The  two  following  are  fair 
examples  : — 

The  first  is  an  important  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  advise  the  Board  of 
Trade  :— 

(a)  On  the  work  of  their  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  and  on  such  matters  relating  to 

foreign  tariffs  and  other  commercial  questions  as  the  Board  may  refer  to  them  ;  and 
(b~)  As  to  Commercial  Missions  abroad  or  other  means  of  obtaining  and  diffusing  information 

for  the  benefit  of  British  Trade. 

The  second  is  an  Advisory  Committee  appointed  to  advise  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Colonial 
Office  upon  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Again,  the  Imperial  Education  Conference,  which  met  in  London  last  month,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  Conference,  which  is  quadrennial,  consisting  of  the  accredited  agents  in  London  of  the  several 
Governments  concerned,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  India  Office,  Board  of 
Education,  the  Scotch  Department,  and  the  Irish  Office. 

I  will  now  set  out  the  composition  I  would  propose  for  the  Committee  under  consideration  : — 
The  Committee  would  consist  of — 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary. 
Permanent  Under-Secretary. 

NOTE  : — The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  the  30th  May  :— 

"  I  am  asked  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  message  for  your  Government : 
"  The  Imperial  Conference  desires  to  congratulate  South  Africa  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  establishment  of  her  political  Union,  sharing  most 
warmly  the  feelings  of  thanksgiving  and  high  hope  which  animate  her  people  to-day,  and 
which  find  a  hearty  response  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

ASQUITH." 
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Assistant  Umler-Secretary  for  Dominions. 
Secretary  to  the  Imperial  Conference  (Mr.  Just). 
High  Commissioner,  or  other  Representative  for — 

Canada. 

Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

South  Africa. 

A  Representative  of  Newfoundland. 

Secretary   to    the    Committee    (one     of     the    Assistant    Secretaries    to    the    Imperial 
Conference). 

And,  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  State  would,  in  his  discretion,  summon  to  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee  the  political  or  permanent  heads  of  other  Departments  which  might  be  specially  concerned 
in  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable  at  the  outset  to  define  too  precisely  the  duties  of  such  a 
Committee,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to  lay  down  certain  conditions  and  limitations. 

1.  It  must  be  advisory,  and  not  executive,  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  necessity  to  confer  a 
power  to  vote. 

2.  It  should  be  advisory  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

3.  Being  a  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  it  must  deal  only  with  matters  which  concern 
the  past  Conference  or  have  to  do  with  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  one,  or  for  any  other 
matters  which  seem  to  be  appropriate  questions  between  both. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  Dominions'  Governments  will  be  consulted  through  the  Governors-General  as 
to  their  willingness  for  the  submission  of  questions  to  this  Committee. 

5.  The  advice  of  the  Committee  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  communicated  to 
the  Dominions'  Governments  through  the  Governors-General,  though  the  High  Commissioners  or 
Dominions'  representatives  would,  of  course,  be  free  to  inform  their  Governments  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  Committee. 

6.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  or  keep  any  detailed  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Committee. 

A  sufficient  record  of  the  business  considered  would  be  a  minute  containing  the  advice  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

7.  Apart  from  "  Conference  questions,"  the  ordinary  and  confidential   communications  of   the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  Governors-General  of  Dominions  would  continue  as  at  present. 

The  Secretary  of  State  might  communicate  to  the  Committee  any  facts  or  documents  he  thought 
proper. 

8.  It  is  possible  that  some  Dominions  might  wish  to  appoint  special  representatives  ad  hoc  to  sit 
on  this  Committee  instead  of  the  High  Commissioner. 

As  explained  in  Session  of  the  Conference,  the  Imperial  Government  do  not  desire  to  press  the 
appointment  of  the  Standing  Committee  upon  the  Dominions  Ministers  should  they  be  unwilling 
to  accept  the  proposal.  The  Imperial  Government  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  such  a  standing 
authority  might  be  of  substantial  advantage  in  securing  efficiency  in  the  working  of  the  business  of 
the  Secretariat  and  the  Conference. 

L.  HARCOURT. 
26th  May,  1911. 

MR.  HARCOURT  intimated  that  the  Home  Government  did  not  wish  to  press 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Standing  Committee  unless  their  proposal  commended 
itself  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Conference. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  did  not  view  the  proposal  with  favour,  but  was 
prepared  to  hear  the  views  of  other  members  upon  it. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  thought  it  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  if  some 
such  bridge  as  that  suggested  existed  between  one  Imperial  Conference  and  another 
over  which  could  be  carried  matters  which  had  not  been  brought  to  a  final  issue. 
While  he  did  not  agree  with  all  the  suggestions  in  the  Memorandum  he  thought  the 
existing  machinery  was  not  sufficiently  complete,  and  with  slight  alterations 
Mr.  Harcourt's  suggestions  would  meet  the  position.  The  proposal  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  have  some  machinery  which,  while  enabling  practical 
decisions  to  be  arrived  at  by  way  of  suggestion,  would  leave  the  ultimate  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  Governments. 

MR,  HARCOURT  said  that  in  deference  to  various  criticisms  he  proposed  to 
omit  the  reference  to  the  High  Commissioners  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Dominions,  leaving  it  for  the  different  Governments  to  appoint  whom  they  pleased 
to  represent  them  on  the  Committee. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  there  should  be  a  body  to 
carry  on  the  work  between  the  Conferences.  Hitherto  responsible  Ministers  had 
told  the  Conference  what  they  could  about  the  administration  of  their  respective 
Departments,  but  this  year  the  Home  Government  had  taken  the  delegates  entirely 
into  their  confidence  in  regard  to  matters  of  great  concern  to  them  all.  This  made 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  subsidiary  body  to  facilitate 
closer  communication  than  had  hitherto  existed.  He  agreed  that  such  a  body  if 
established  should  be  purely  advisory  and  that  the  respective  Dominions  should  be 
free  to  appoint  their  own  representatives.  In  view  of  the  confidence  which  had 
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been  extended  to  them  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Conference  would  have  to  be  held 
at  shorter  periods  than  four  years  unless  larger  powers  were  entrusted  to  some 
person  or  body  than  was  the  case  at  present 

MR,  BATCHELOR  thought  that  with  the  suggested  limitations  and  safeguards 
and  the  additional  one  that  each  question  would  only  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  Dominion  Governments  there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  a  Standing  Committee  such  as  that  proposed. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  he  could  not  accept  the  proposal  as  it  stood.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  was  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  obtain  the  attendance  of 
members  of  the  same  standing.  This  would  not  be  secured  if  some  Dominions  send 
their  High  Commissioners  to  represent  them  and  others  selected  officials  of  a  different 
kind.  In  his  view  the  member  of  the  Conference  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
decisions  arrived  at  must  be  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Government  who  presided. 
He  was  wholly  in  favour  of  subsidiary  conferences  to  which  Ministers  from  over-seas 
would  be  sent  to  consider  special  questions.  The  proposed  Standing  Committee 
ought  not  to  discuss  matters  of  that  kind  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work 
of  the  responsible  Governments.  In  his  view  the  Secretary  of  State  could  do  what 
was  required  quite  as  well  as  any  Committee. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  agreed  with  General  Botha.  If  anything  important  arose  a 
subsidiary  conference  would  be  held  and  representatives  with  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations would  attend.  The  proposed  Committee  could  deal  only  with  matters 
which  at  present  were  dealt  with  by  the  various  public  Departments  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Dominions  through  the  Colonial  Office.  He  failed  to  see  how 
the  Committee  could  do  the  work  any  better,  as  it  would  simply  have  to  invoke  the 
machinery  of  the  Department  already  concerned.  The  present  Conference  was  an 
illustration  of  what  little  effectual  work  it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  even  if 
they  had  such  a  permanent  Committee.  A  comprehensive  Agenda  paper  had  been 
drawn  up  but  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  would  probably  be  one  or  two  important 
matters  that  were  not  on  the  Agenda  at  all  such  as  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  relation  to  consultation  with  the  Dominions.  Apparently  the  Committee 
would  have  to  deal  only  with  matters  which  came  up  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  Dominions  themselves  to  settle  them  directly  with  the  British  Government 
but  those  were  the  very  matters  which  ought  not  to  be  discussed  by  such  a  Committee. 
The  fact  that  the  proposed  body  would  have  no  powers  would  in  itself  merely  lead 
to  circumlocution  and  confusion. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  he  would  view  with  serious  apprehension  the 
interference  of  any  body  whatever  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominions.  He  adhered  to  the  position  he  took  up  four  years  ago, 
that  the  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  should  be  carried 
on  by  themselves.  The  organization  of  the  Colonial  Office  had  given  ample  satis- 
faction, and  he  thought  they  should  leave  matters  as  they  were  at  present. 

MR.  MALAN  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Committee  as  proposed  would  lower 
the  status  of  the  Dominions  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  if  it 
were  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  State  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Conference 
itself  would  be  merely  advisory  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  to  the  personnel,  if  the 
High  Commissioners  were  appointed  the  body  would  be  composed  of  political  persons 
and  permanent  officials.  If  the  Dominions'  representatives  were  to  be  officials  there 
was  no  advantage  over  the  present  position.  The  Prime  Ministers  assembled  in  the 
Conference  were  expected  to  take  the  larger  view  of  the  interests  of  their  whole 
country,  and  even  of  the  whole  Empire,  while  maintaining  their  responsibility  to 
their  own  Parliaments.  This  could  never  be  the  case  with  permanent  officials.  The 
day  might  come  when  different  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made,  but  when  it 
came  they  would  have  to  be  on  the  sound  British  principle  not  of  government  by 
officials  but  of  government  by  people  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  the 
people. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  the  proposal  should  be  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  position  of  the  Dominion 
Governments.  He  had  offered  himself  for  the  purpose  of  being  advised  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Dominions  from  a  situation  which  he  was  sure  they  would  not  tolerate. 
He  had  never  contemplated  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  ultimately  be 
members  of  the  Conference.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
unanimity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  proceed  further  with  the  proposal.  The 
suggestion  was  made  in  order  to  meet  what  the  Government  believed  to  be  the  desire 
of  some  of  the  Dominions;  it  did  not  represent  any  conscious  want  on  the  part  of  the 
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Home  Government.     The  present  machinery,  with  the  work  carried  on  so  admirably 
by  Mr.  Just  and  his  colleagues,  had  been  sufficient  for  all  Imperial  purposes. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  the  proposed  machinery  a  distinct  improvement  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  views  of  the  Dominions  to  be  put  forward  and  discussed. 
He  recognised,  however,  that  unless  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity  it 
was  no  use  proceeding  further  with  the  proposal. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  there  had  been  some  extraordinary  misconceptions 
of  the  proposal.  The  Committee  would  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  communicate  with  the  oversea  Dominions,  each  of  whose 
Governments  would  retain  the  supreme  power  of  decision,  hence  he  failed  to  see 
how  any  danger  could  arise.  The  Conference  had  in  1907  and  also  a  few  days  ago, 
relegated  a  number  of  important  matters  for  the  consideration  of  sub-committees, 
and  there  must  obviously  be  matters  which,  because  of  their  complexity  and  techni- 
cality or  from  lack  of  time,  would  be  better  dealt  with  by  such  a  permanent  body 
as  that  proposed. 

GENERAL  BOTHA :  Could  not  the  Secretary  of  State  do  the  work  as  well  ? 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  however  well  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  discharged  there  were  matters,  the  settlement  of  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Dominions,  it  would  be  absolutely  unfair  and  improper  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  undertake.  Questions  of  vital  importance  to  some  of  the 
Dominions  considered  at  previous  Conferences  were  still  unsettled,  and  the  chances 
were  that  they  would  remain  in  that  condition  from  want  of  some  machinery  by 
which  the  details  could  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out  and  dealt  with  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  different  Dominions,  each  of  whose  representatives  would  be  on  the 
Committee.  As  questions  which  might  be  considered  in  such  a  Committee,  he 
instanced  double  income  tax,  death  duties,  and  the  position  of  oversea  Dominions 
in  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  asked  what  prevented  such  matters  from  being  considered 
now  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  if  only  South  Africa  or  any  one  Dominion  were 
concerned  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  be  arrived  at  in  that  way,  but  that  was 
not  the  case  when  a  question  equally  concerned  several  Dominions,  all  of  whom  were 
widely  separated,  and  had  to  wait  for  four  years  between  their  meeting.  As  to  the 
proposal  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  different  Governments,  the  Committee 
would  deal  only  with  matters  unanimously  referred  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Conference, 
at  which  all  the  Prime  Ministers  were  present. 

GENERAL  BOTHA :  Could  not  such  matters  be  better  dealt  with  by  subsidiary 
conferences  ? 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  pointed  out  that  representatives  from  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa  could  reach  London  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but 
the  case  was  very  different  in  regard  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  among  those,  who  were  opposing  the  proposal,  that  if  it  was  agreed 
to  it  was  going  to  help  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Council,  which 
he  thought  would  come  in  any  case,  but  only  when  public  opinion  was  ripe  for  such 
a  reform.  The  proposal  for  an  Imperial  Council  would  be  neither  prejudiced  nor 
helped  by  any  decision  on  the  present  question.  He  would  exceedingly  regret  if 
nothing  was  done  in  this  direction,  as  it  would  mean  doing  nothing  whatever  upon 
a  number  of  material  points  which  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  for  mutual  effort, 
with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  the  different  countries.  He  believed 
that  the  proposals  could  be  brought  into  a  practical  and  useful  form,  which  would 
make  the  Imperial  Conference  much  more  potent  for  good  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
than  it  could  be  at  present.  He  wanted  to  see  a  suitable  bridge  created  to  deal 
with  all  matters  between  the  Conferences,  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  delegates  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  He  failed  to  see  whence  any  harm  could 
arise,  but  was  stronglv  of  the  opinion  that  much  good  would  result. 

MR.  HARCOUI7T  pointed  out  that  the  questions  which  had  been  referred  to 
sub-committees  had  been  treated  in  that  way  partly  on  account  of  their  complex 
and  technical  nature,  and  in  some  cases  because  they  affected  only  single  Dominions. 
He  undertook  to  give  effect  in  the  interval,  before  the  next  Conference,  to  all  agreed 
questions  which  mi^ht  be  decided  by  the  Conference  or  its  Committees. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  nskod  whether  any  of  the  resolutions  at  previous  Confer- 
ences had  resulted  in  legislation  or  other  concrete  action.  He  instanced  the  question 
of  naturalization. 
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MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  on  the  question  of  naturalization  a  general  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  but  the  moment  the  individual  Dominions  were  consulted  the 
most  acute  differences  arose. 

SIR  J.  WARD  said  that  that  was  due  to  the  complete  absence  of  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  detailed  work,  which  widely  separated  Governments 
naturally  had  great  difficulty  in  acting  in  unison  upon. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  no  Government  would  allow  itself  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Committee.  The  creation  of  such  a  Committee  might  be  a  false  step  leading  more 
to  breaking  down  than  to  building  up.  They  must  hasten  slowly.  The  Conference 
did  not  meet  merely  to  pass  resolutions.  The  Home  Government  had  taken  the 
Prime  Ministers  into  their  confidence  on  all  subjects.  That  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  along  those  lines  the  work,  though  slow,  was  sure. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  they  had  had  a  useful  and  informative  discussion, 
but  in  view  of  the  opinions  expressed,  he  would  not  proceed  further  with  his  pro- 
posal. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  dealing  with  the  re-con- 
stitution of  the  Colonial  Office,  for  similar  reasons,  was  also  withdrawn.* 

INTERCHANGE  OF  CIVIL  SERVANTS. 
SIR  J,  WARD  moved  :- 

'  That  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  also  of  the 
Governments  of  the  overseas  Dominions,  that  an  interchange  of  selected 
officers  of  the  respective  Civil  Services  should  take  place  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  view  to  the  acquirement  of  better  knowledge  for  both  services  with 
regard  to  questions  affecting  the  respective  Governments." 

He  believed  that  if  they  could  have  some  system  in  connection  with  the  Public 
Services  similar  to  that  which  had  been  established  in  connexion  with  the  defence 
system  of  the  Empire,  it  would  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned. A  knowledge  of  the  methods  in  operation  in  the  Old  Country  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Dominions,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  newer  countries  would  be  of  equal  service  to  civil  servants  at  home. 

MR.  HARCOURT  entirely  sympathised  with  the  wish  that  there  should  be 
greater  knowledge  in  the  Dominions  of  administrative  work  at  home  and  vice  versa, 
but  there  would  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  formal  interchange  of  civil 
servants.  The  desired  result,  however,  could  be  secured  in  a  less  formal  way.  If 
any  of  the  Dominions  sent  over  representatives  and  attached  them  to  the  High 
Commissioner's  Office,  he  would  be  happy  to  arrange  for  them  to  be  given  full 
facilities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  different  departments.  With 
regard  to  the  home  service  he  had  made  special  efforts  with  a  view  to  the  staff  of  the 
Colonial  Office  acquiring  by  degrees  greater  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  general 
work  of  Government  in  the  Dominions.  For  example,  one  member  of  the  staff  was 
serving  with  Lord  Grey  in  Canada,  and  had  previously  been  with  Lord  Selborne  in 
South  Africa;  another  was  serving  with  Lord  Gladstone,  while  a  third  was  going 
with  Lord  Denman  to  Australia.  These  gentlemen  went  partly  for  the  assistance  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  attached,  but  largely  that  the  Colonial  Office  might 
have  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  when  they  returned.  Visits 
had  also  been  paid  to  some  of  the  Dominions  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Mr.  Just. 
In  this  way  the  Government  were  endeavouring  to  keep  their  permanent  civil 
servants  in  touch  with  the  actual  work  of  the  Dominions.  If  the  Conference  could 
suggest  other  ways  in  which  their  knowledge  could  be  enlarged,  or  assistance  given 
to  the  Dominion  officials  he  would  be  happy  to  do  what  he  could  to  meet  them. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  nothing  further  than  the  proposal  outlined  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  would  be  desirable. 

SIR  J.  WARD  said  that  he  would  substitute  the  word  "  visits  "  for  the  words 
"  an  interchange  "  in  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Conference  adjourned  until  Friday  morning. 


*  NOTE  : — The  Resolution  of  the  Union  of  Sonth  Africa  in  favour  of  placing  Dominions  matters 
illicit;]-  the  control  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  •withdrawn  at  the  same  time. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 
FRIDAY,  OTH  JUNE,  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (in  the  Chair). 

The  Right  Honourable  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Canada  :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  ustralia : — 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Attorney- General  and  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa: — • 

The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 

Newfoundland : — 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present : — 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  J.  H.  LEWIS,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 

Board. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Mr.  H.  LAMBERT,  C.B.,  Colonial  Office. 
Mr.  F.   G.  A.   BUTLER,   Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the 

Emigrants'  Information  Office. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance  (Union  of  South  Africa),  and 
PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  "THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

EMIGRATION. 
MR.  FISHER  formally  moved 

'  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  which  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  be  re-affirmed  :— 

'  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to 
British  Colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries." 

'  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
any  Colonies  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to 
emigrate." 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  requested  to  nominate 
representatives  of  the  Dominions  to  the  Committee  of  the  Emigrants'  Informa- 
tion Office." 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  all  members  of  the  Conference  would  doubtless 
agree  that  the  encouragement  of  emigration  within  the  Empire  should  be  the  duty  of 
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all  parts  of  the  Empire.  They  in  Australia,  in  common  with  other  countries,  were 
drawing  on  the  Mother  Country  for  a  portion  of  their  population,  and  they  were 
naturally  anxious  that  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  those  who  lived  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  were  of  their  own  race  and  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  Govern- 
ment, should  be  kept  within  the  Empire.  He  asked  what  course  had  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  last  Conference  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  resolution,  while  no  complaint  was  made  with  regard  to  the  information 
supplied,  there  sometimes  appeared  to  be  a  lack  of  precise  information  in  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office,  and  it  was  thought  if  some  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  were  nominated  as  members  of  that  Committee  there  might  be  more 
complete,  up-to-date  information  always  at  hand  in  the  Office. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  in  New  Zealand  they  were  not  in  favour  of  a 
wholesale  system  of  emigration.  They  wanted  to  absorb  all  those  who  came  into 
the  country,  and  they  naturally  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  people  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  applied  a  very  strict  educational  test  to  immigrants,  except 
British  subjects,  their  great  objection  being  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  Asiatics  and 
aliens.  He  saw  no  reason  to  change  the  views  he  expressed  at  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence in  1907. 

MR.  MALAN,  who  explained  that  General  Botha  was  not  well  enough  to  attend 
the  sitting,  said  that  South  Africa  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 

SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS,  on  behalf  of  Newfoundland,  expressed  himself  as  in 
favour  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  BURNS  said  that  since  the  last  Conference  the  object  of  the  resolution  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  secured.  In  1906  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
Mother  Country  was  194,671,  of  whom  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  took  105,178 
or  54  per  cent.  In  1910  the  numbers  were  233,944  and  159,000  respectively,  showing 
68  per  cent,  to  the  Empire.  For  the  four  months  of  the  present  year  there  was  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1910  of  23,000,  or  29  per  cent.,  and  the 
Empire  had  taken  the  whole  of  that  increase.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had 
received  10,000  more  in  the  first  four  months  of  1911  than  in  the  similar  period  of 
1910,  or  133  per  cent,  increase.  If  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  first  four  months 
were  continued  for  the  whole  of  1911,  the  total  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  all 
countries  would  amount  to  300,000,  of  whom  it  was  estimated  230,000,  or  nearly  80 
per  cent.,  would  go  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  a  generous  contribution  in 
quantity  and  quality  from  the  Mother  Country.  In  1900  the  percentage  absorbed 
by  the  Empire  on  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  33  per 
cent.  The  increase  from  33  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  was  a  justification  of  the  excel- 
lent and  increasing  work  in  the  right  direction  carried  on  by  the  now  admirably- 
organised  Emigrants'  Information  Office  at  home.  Moreover,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  quality  of  the  emigrants  had  also  improved.  The  total  estimated 
emigration  of  300,000  for  1911  represented  60  per  cent,  of  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  48  per  cent,  in  1910  and  50 
per  cent,  in  1907.  But  for  the  saving  in  life  represented  by  a  lower  death  rate  and 
a  much  lower  infant  mortality,  this  emigration  would  be  a  very  heavy  drain  on  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  ten  years  Scotland  and  Ireland  combined  had  increased  their 
population  by  210,000,  or  less  than  the  total  emigration  from  Great  Britain  for  one 
year  (1910).  With  a  diminishing  birth-rate  the  Mother  Country  could  not  safely  go 
beyond  300,000  a  year,  and  if  80  per  cent,  of  those  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  the  Conference  would  probably  agree  that  this  was  as  much  as  they  could 
reasonably  require.  The  Dominions  were  entitled  to  have  the  surplus,  but  they  must 
not  diminish  the  seed  plot.  They  could  absorb  the  overflow,  but  they  must  not  empty 
the  tank. 

Since  1907  the  work  of  the  Emigration  Office  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
machinery  was  being  kept  up  to  modern  requirements.  Over-organisation,  or 
attempts  to  do  more  than  was  now  being  done,  would  probably  check  many  of  the 
voluntary  non-political  and  benevolent  associations  connected  with  the  work  who 
filled  a  place  that  no  State  organization  could  possibly  occupy.  Information  was 
disseminated  through  one  thousand  public  libraries  and  municipal  buildings  in  addi- 
tion to  many  post  offices.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  Boards  of  Guardians  sent  all  their 
emigrated  children  to  the  Dominions.  In  21  years,  9,300  Poor  Law  children  had  been 
emigrated  at  a  cost  to  the  rates  of  £109,000.  The  quality  of  these  children  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  12,790  children  from  the  Poor  Law  Schools  of 
London,  only  62  had  been  returned  by  their  employers  in  consequence  of  natural 
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defects  or  incompatibility  of  temper  or  disposition.  One  hundred  and  thirty  Distress 
Committees  had  sent  16,000  emigrants  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  five  years 
at  a  cost  of  £127,000.  Before  1907  army  reservists  were  not  allowed  to  leave  this 
country  and  to  continue  to  draw  their  reserve  pay.  This  regulation  had  been 
modified  with  the  result  that  since  1907,  8,000  reservists  had  been  allowed  to  reside 
abroad  of  whom  only  329  were  not  under  the  British  flag. 

He  would  advise  the  Conference  to  let  well  alone;  they  might  trust  the  Mother 
Country  in  this  matter.  She  would  hold  the  balance  fairly  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Empire.  He  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  care  taken  in  the 
Dominions  of  the  emigrant  children  who  passed  through  his  Department.  With 
regard  to  adults  there  had  occasionally  been  complaints  as  to  the  rigorous  standard 
ol  rejection,  but  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  was  glad  to  recognise  that 
there  had  been  more  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  Mr.  Burns's  statement  appeared  to  him 
to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  the  tendency  of  emigration  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Burns's  statement  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  Dominions,  but  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  20  per  cent,  which  went  outside  the  Empire  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  if  they  in  the  Dominions  were  getting  80  per 
cent,  of  the  300,000  British  emigrants,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  reasonably  expect.  He  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Burns,  the  resolution  should  be  altered  so  as  to  express  approval  of  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued,  otherwise  it  might  convey  the  impression  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  altering  the  wording. 

MR.  HARCOURT  suggested  that  the  last  paragraph  should  be  eliminated. 
The  Emigrants'  Information  Office  was  not  designed  to  promote  emigration  to  any 
particular  Dominion.  Its  object  was  to  give  absolutely  accurate  information  to 
Englishmen  wishing  to  go  abroad  to  whatever  country  they  wished  to  go.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  information  was  almost  exclusively  in  relation  to  the  British 
Dominions,  but  if  representatives-  were  introduced  as  suggested  competition  might 
possibly  arise  between  different  States.  He  would  see  that  the  information  was 
kept  absolutely  up-to-date. 

MR.  BURNS  remarked  that  whatever  they  might  do  in  this  matter  crowded 
emigrant  ships  were  no  compensation  for  empty  cradles  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

MR.  FISHER  pointed  out  that  in  Australia  they  had  not  applied  educational 
tests  to  any  people  of  European  descent  although  for  five  years  1,000  newspapers 
had  vilified  them  for  having  done  so.  There  was  better  knowledge  of  Australian 
affairs  in  England  to-day  as  compared  with  nine  years  ago,  and  he  was  glad  to  re- 
cognise the  good  work  done  by  various  departments  in  bringing  about  the  change. 
It  would  be  wise  for  impending  emigrants  to  Australia  to  break  their  home  ties 
and  they  would  be  able  to  set  up  a  new  home  there  equal  in  every  way  to  the  one  they 
were  leaving  and  possibly  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  families. 

MR.  HARCOURT,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  which  had  been  expressed,  sug- 
gested that  the  resolution  should  take  the  following  form  :  — 

"  Having  heard  the  interesting  explanatory  statement  from  Mr.  Burns, 
resolved  :— 

'  That  the  present  policy  of  encouraging  British  emigrants  to  pro- 
ceed to  British  Dominions  rather  than  foreign  countries  be  continued, 
and  that  full  co-operation  be  accorded  to  any  Dominions  desiring 
emigrants.' ' 

,  SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  in  his  remarks  he  was  not  taking  exception  to 
the  Australian  policy,  but  merely  pointing  out  that  in  New  Zealand  they  impose 
certain  requirements  upon  immigrants  other  than  from  Great  Britain.  They  were 
anxious  that  those  coming  to  New  Zealand  who  were  to  have  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship were  of  such  a  class  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  that  country,  and  he  felt  that 
their  policy  was  a  good  one  for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  T;  was  not  his 
business  to  criticise  the  policy  of  any  other  country,  but  he  was  entitled  to  say  what 
New  Zealand's  position  was  and  which  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of. 
The  resolution  in  its  amended  form  was  unanimously  carried. 
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DESTITUTE  AND  DKSKKTKD  PERSONS — RECIPROCAL  LEGISLATION. 
SIR  J.  WARD  formally  moved  :- 

"  That  in  order  to  relieve  both  wives  and  children  and  the  poor  relief 
burdens  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  dependencies,  reciprocal  provisions 
should  be  made  throughout  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  with  respect 
to  destitute  and  deserted  persons." 

DR.  FINDLAY  after  explaining  that,  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  bastardy  orders,  said  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reciprocity  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  connection  with  the  inter-Imperial  operation  of  the 
decisions  of  our  Courts.  If  a  man  deserted  his  wife  in  London  and  went  to  New 
Zealand,  although  he  might  be  perfectly  well  able  in  New  Zealand  to  pay  for  her 
maintenance,  he  could  not  there  be  made  to  contribute  to  her  support.  The  pro- 
cedure of  bringing  him  back  to  England  involved  enormous  expense — a  course  which 
would  defeat  the  object  aimed  at,  as  the  man  would,  as  a  rule,  lose  his  employ- 
ment or  other  business  in  New  Zealand  and  be  landed  here  without  means.  The 
same  difficulties  arose  if  a  man  deserted  his  wife  in  New  Zealand  and  went  to 
Australia.  If,  however,  a  man  deserted  his  wife  in  England  and  went  to  Ireland 
or  to  Scotland,  there  would  be  no  such  difficulty  as  an  entirely  different  procedure 
could  be  followed.  If  the  man  were  in  New  Zealand,  the  deserted  wife  might,  it  is 
true,  come  out  and  institute  proceedings  there,  but,  apart  from  the  expense  of  this, 
although  she  could  obtain  support  from  the  time  she  got  an  order  there,  she  would 
get  nothing  for  the  "period  which  had  previously  elapsed  or  for  her  expenses  in  coming 
to  New  Zealand.  Neither  New  Zealand  nor  any  other  Dominion  could  give  extra 
territorial  operation  to  its  law.  What  was  wanted  was' reciprocal  legislation  on  the 
subject.  They  had  recently  in  New  Zealand  passed  a  law,  under  which,  if  a  man 
deserted  his  wife  in  Australia  and  came  to  New  Zealand,  an  order  made  against  him 
in  Australia  had  full  force  in  New  Zealand  by  being  filed  in  the  Courts  there,  pro- 
vided the  man  was  not  able  to  show  valid  substantial — not  technical — grounds 
against  it.  Australia  had  agreed  to  pass  a  reciprocal  law  in  these  cases  in  favour 
of  New  Zealand.  Was  there  any  reason  why  similar  reciprocal  provisions  should 
not  be  made  in  the  different  Dominions,  and  particularly  in  the  Home  Country  ? 
If  there  was  to  be  real  Imperial  unity  the  different  Dominions  must  not  be  treated 
as  regards  these  orders  and  other  decisions  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries.  The 
question  was  technical  and,  inasmuch  as  a  similar  question  in  regard  to  arbitration 
awards  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  this  matter  might  be  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  way.  Meanwhile,  he  would  like  the  Conference  to  affirm  the  principle  that 
reciprocal  operation  should  be  given  to  these  orders. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  while  generally  approving  the  principle  said  that 
the  actual  application  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  various  Dominions  themselves. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  have  a  Federal 
Law  embracing  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions  covering 
the  points  which  had  been  raised.  Not  only  would  it  be  just  but  it  would  protect 
their  own  community  against  people  who  were  manifestly  dishonest  or  worse— those 
who  deserted  their  own  kith  and  kin.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  reference 
to  "  the  poor  relief  burdens  "  should  be  omitted,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poor  relief  burdens  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  he  had  no  objection  to  altering  the  terms. 

MR.  MALAN  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Union  Government  to  introduce 
uniform  legislation  on  this  subject  for  the  whole  of  the  Union,  and  that  legislation 
would  probably  include  the  reciprocal  enforcement  of  such  orders.  This  was 
already  law  in  two  of  the  South  African  Provinces.  The  enforcement  of  the  orders 
in  distant  countries  would  give  rise  to  serious  practical  difficulties.  As  the  question 
mainly  concerned  poor  people,  unless  the  machinery  were  very  simple,  it  would  cost 
more  than  the  result  actually  achieved.  One  man  actually  brought  to  book,  however, 
might  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  others  and  the  legislation  might  indirectly  secure  the 
desired  effect.  Perhaps  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed  law  could  be  simplified  by 
making  desertion  a  deportable  offence. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  agreed  with  the  resolution  in  principle. 

MR.  BURNS  said  that  although  they  might  agree  on  the  principle,  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  practical  method  for  its  application.  Being  a  layman, 
he  was  guided  by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  various  departments  concerned. 
The  Local  Government  Board,  which  had  more  deserted  wives  and  children  under 
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its  jurisdiction  than  any  other  department,  were  of  opinion  that  the  principle,  if 
desirable,  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  and  that  the  cost  would  be  disproportionate 
to  the  benefit.  The  Irish  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office  shared 
that  view,  and  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board,  while  regarding  the  proposal 
with  sympathy,  admitted  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  If  the  question 
were  remitted  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  various  Governments  for  them  to  consider 
the  practicability  of  such  reciprocal  action,  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with  the 
British  Law  Officers  whether  the  position  might  not  be  dealt  with  by  making 
desertion  a  deportable  offence  or  in  some  other  way.  They  could  then  consider  the 
best  way  to  give  practical  effect  to  what  was  proper  and  just  in  the  Resolution. 

DR.  FINDLAY  said  that  at  present,  if  a  wife  was  deserted  in  New  Zealand 
and  her  husband  came  to  England,  the  woman  was  practically  without  any  remedy. 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  desirable  that  an  offence  such  as  wife  and  children  desertion, 
as  serious  as  many  in  the  criminal  calendar,  should  be  protected  by  unworkable 
machinery?  The  proposed  improvement  was  simplicity  itself,  viz.,  that  by  virtue 
of  reciprocal  legislation  a  wife  or  children  in  New  Zealand  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  first  an  order  in  the  New  Zealand  Courts;  that  that  order  could  be  brought 
to  London,  and  the  deserting  husband  could  here  be  called  upon  to  show  why  upon 
the  merits  the  order  should  not  have  as  much  effect  in  England  as  it  would  have 
if  he  were  in  New  Zealand ;  and  vice  versa,  a  wife  deserted  in  London  could  obtain 
an  order  here  and  have  it  enforced  against  a  husband  who  had  deserted  to  New 
Zealand.  Where  was  the  difficulty?  The  deserted  wife  or  children  would  then 
have  a  ready  and  effective  way  of  obtaining  justice  and  the  cost  would  not  be  great. 

ME.  HARCOURT  suggested  that  the  Resolution  should  read  as  follows  :— 

'  That  in  order -to  secure  justice  and  protection  for  wives  and  children 
who  have  been  deserted  by  their  legal  guardian,  either  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  any  of  the  Dominions,  reciprocal  legal  provisions  should  be  adopted  in 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire  in  the  interest  of  such  destitute  and. 
deserted  persons." 

DR.  FINDLAY  agreed  to  the  alteration  and  the  Resolution,  as  amended,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Monday  next. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 
MONDAY,  12  JUNE,  1911. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  12th  June,  at  11  a.m. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.   (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
The  Right  Honourable  VISCOUNT  HALDANE  OF  CLOAN. 

Canada  :— 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia: — 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

New  Zealand:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Attorney- General  and  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Union  of  South  A  frica  :— 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
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Newfoundland : — 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present  :— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Sir  ALMERIC  W.  FrrzRoY,  K.C.V.O.,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  C.  H.  L.  NEISH,  Registrar,  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Mr.  W.  REEVE  WALLACE,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 

Privy  Council. 

Mr.  J.  S.  RISLEY,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 
Mr.  A.  ATLEE  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 

IMPERIAL  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 
Notice  had  been  given  of  the  following  resolutions  :— 

By  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.— 
"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  judicial  functions  in  regard  to   the 
Dominions  now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  vested  in  an  Imperial  Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

By  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. — 

'  That  it  has  now  become  evident,  considering  the  growth  of  population, 
the  diversity  of  laws  enacted,  and  the  differing  public  policies  affecting  legal 
interpretation  in  His  Majesty's  overseas  Dominions,  that  no  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  judicial  representatives 
of  these  overseas  Dominions." 

MR.  FISHER,  in  moving  the  Commonwealth  Resolution,  said  that  they  wished 
to  advance  the  view  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  one  Imperial  Court  to  which  all 
cases  could  be  submitted  for  final  decision.  The  constitution  of  that  Court  need  not 
be  gone  into  at  the  moment. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  pointed  out  that  there  were  at  present  two  Courts  of  Final 
Appeal  in  the  Empire  :  one,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the 
Crown  Colonies,  India,  and  the  overseas  Dominions;  and  the  other,  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  United  Kingdom.  That  was  an  anomalous  position,  and  unless  there 
were  serious  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  in  the 
Empire  as  now  developed.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  Court  of  Final  Juris- 
diction there  ought  to  be  no  possibility  of  uncertainty  or  of  conflict  of  opinion  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  as  to  what  the  law  really  was.  As  the  two  bodies  were 
composed  largely  of  the  same  judges  there  seemed  to  be  no  great  reason  against 
having  one  Court.  The  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  were  findings  of  a  Board 
rather  than  decisions  of  a  Court.  It  was  the  one  Court  in  the  Empire  which  did  not 
give  individual  judgments. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  some  people  thought  that  that  was  a  drawback,  others 
that  it  was  an  advantage.  One  never  knew  whether  a  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  unanimous  or  not,  or  to  what  extent  it  was  dissented  from. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  was  one  of  the  arguments  sometimes  used  against 
it.  The  practice  of  giving  one  judgment  only  could  not  tend  to  the  same  close  study 
of  a  case  by  each  individual  member  of  the  Court  as  the  giving  of  an  individual 
judgment  would  require.  Moreover,  the  institution  of  one  Final  Court  would  be 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  unity. 

LORD  LOREBURN,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  already 
existing,  said  that  the  House  of  Lords  heard  all  the  appeals  from  the  United  King- 
dom. In  theory  every  Peer  was  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  but  for  a  long  time  the  attendance  had  been  restricted  to  the  judicial 
members,  namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  with  any  previous 
Chancellor,  and  any  Peer  who  had  held  high  judicial  office;  three  members  formed  a 
quorum,  but  the  Court  seldom  sat  with  less  than  four.  The  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  had  jurisdiction,  broadly  speaking,  in  regard  to  India,  the 
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Dominion  and  Colonial  Courts,  and  certain  other  Courts.  From  this  it  followed  that 
the  cases  dealt  with  might  involve  old  French  Law,  Roman  Dutch  Law,  English 
Common  Law,  considerably  modified  by  statutes  in  different  Dominions,  and  also  the 
Indian  Codes.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  adjust  the  composition  of  the  Tribunal 
to  the  nature  of  the  laws  with  which  it  had  to  deal.  The  judges  entitled  to  sit  on 
the  Judicial  Committee  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  all 
Privy  Councillors  who  had  held  high  judicial  office,  two  judges  with  special  know- 
ledge of  Indian  law,  and  also  judges,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  from  the  Dominions 
or  Colonies.  In  practice  the  members  were  the  same  as  those  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  addition  of  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  who  was  unquestionably  a  judge  of 
the  very  highest  ability,  but  of  whose  services  they  would  shortly  be  deprived.  If 
both  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  were  sitting  at  the  same  time, 
a  distribution  of  the  available  members  was  made,  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to 
equalise  as  far  as  possible  the  strength  in  the  two  Courts.  In  substance  the  personnel 
of  the  two  Courts  was  identical,  and  he  had  never  known  a  case  in  which  there  had 
been  conflict  between  their  decisions. 

DR.  FINDLAY  said  that  the  conflict,  when  any,  had  been  in  connection  with 
dicta  of  different  members. 

LORD  LOREBURN  said  that  that  constantly  occurred  in  England  and  between 
different  dicta  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  where  it  was  the  custom  for  each  judge 
to  deliver  his  own  judgment.  Sometimes  the  judges  differed  in  opinion  and  some- 
times they  agreed,  but  for  different  reasons.  His  own  view  was  that  if  in  every 
Court  there  was  only  one  judgment  there  would  be  more  coherence  and  consistency. 
That,  however,  was  a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Home  Government  would  not  be 
disposed  to  make  any  difficulty.  Each  constituent  part  of  the  Empire  ought  to 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  kind  of  tribunal  it  wished,  and  the  composition  of  that 
tribunal.  Whatever  Court '  of  Final  Appeal  in  England  was  desired  by  any  of 
the  Colonies  the  Home  Government  would  wish  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  as  far 
as  possible,  and  if  they  would  agree  on  the  same  kind  of  Court  and  the  same  kind 
of  judges  so  much  the  better. 

With  regard  to  the  Privy  Council,  was  it  desired  to  have  British  judges  only  1 
Was  it  desired  that  the  Indian  judges  should  take  part  in  the  appeals  from  the 
Dominions?  Was  it  desired  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  judge  from  each 
Dominion  and  that  those  judges  should  deal  with  all  the  appeals  to  the  Privy 
Council  or  that  the  individual  judges  should  with  the  British  judges  deal  only  with 
the  appeals  from  their  respective  Dominions  ?  If  desired  it  could  be  arranged  that 
all  the  cases  from  a  particular  Dominion  should  be  heard  consecutively,  and  a  time 
fixed  for  their  hearing  convenient  to  the  Dominion  concerned,  so  that  a  judge  from 
that  Dominion  might  be  present.  Having  regard  to  the  complex  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction,  the  best  course  would  probably  be  to  have  always  a  wide  membership 
of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  that  a  selection  should  be  made  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  be  tried.  That  was  done  at  present  so  far  as  there  was  the 
necessary  judicial  strength.  Another  point  for  consideration  was  the  different 
rules  which  prevailed  in  different  Dominions  as  to  special  leave  being  required  as 
to  the  limit  of  the  amount  involved,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  security  to  be  given,  and  so 
forth.  With  regard  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  the  personnel  of  the  judicial  body  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
changed.  It  was  already  possible  to  add  any  distingiiished  judge  from  the 
Dominions.  If  each  Dominion  would  say  what  kind  of  Court  they  preferred  and 
the  class  of  judges  they  wished  to  see,  the  Home  Government  would  do  its  very  best 
to  meet  their  views.  His  own  idea  was  that  they  should  add  to  the  highest  Court 
of  Appeal  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  by 
selecting  two  English  judges  of  the  finest  quality,  that  the  quorum  should  be  fixed 
at,  say,  five,  and  that  the  Court  should  sit  successively  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
United  Kingdom  appeals,  and  in  the  Privy  Council  for  appeals  from  the  Dominions 
and  Colonies.  In  that  way  they  would  have  substantially  the  same  Court  in  its  full 
strength  for  both  classes  of  appeals. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  pointed  out  that  in  order  for  a  New  Zealand  judge  to 
deal  only  with  New  Zealand  cases  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  leave  New 
Zealand  for  six  months,  and  then  perhaps  have  only  one  case  to  deal  with.  He 
and  his  colleagues  would  have  no  objection  to  Canadian  or  South  African  judges 
sitting  in  New  Zealand  cases,  but  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  for  New  Zealand 
judges  to  come  over  to  deal  only  with  New  Zealand  cases. 

LORD  HALDANE  remarked  that  in  connection  with  a  Maori  land  case,  which 
occupied  nearly  ten  days  before  the  Privy  Council,  it  would  have  been  useful  if 
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they  couid  have  had  a  New  Zealand  judge  present,  as  an  assessor,  to  make  sure 
that  no  points  of  importance  on  a  long  series  of  special  statutes  were  missed. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  the  majority  of  cases  from  New  Zealand  would 
have  reference  to  native  land,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  much  difference  of 
legal  opinion,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should  be  present 
a  judge  who  knew  the  customs  of  the  natives,  which  had  to  be  considered  in  such 
cases. 

MR.  ASQUITH  pointed  out  that  if  the  Court  sat  in  full  strength  it  would 
meet  the  complaint  sometimes  made  with  regard  to  the  Judicial  Committee  being 
a  scratch  Court  and  too  few  in  numbers.  He  had  often  argued  cases  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  before  three  judges,  which  he  thought  was  hardly  fitting,  seeing  that 
they  might  be  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  various  Dominions. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  asked  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  any  objection  to  there 
being  only  one  Court  by  merging  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of  one  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  another  for 
the  overseas  Dominions,  and  make  the  one  a  final  Court  of  Appeal. 

LORD  LOREBURN  said  it  was  practically  the  same  thing,  and  the  system 
which  he  had  suggested  might  develop  into  the  one  Court.  Personally,  he  would 
be  very  well  pleased  if  it  did.  Our  own  system  was  somewhat  complicated,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  legal  profession  or  the  people  at  large  at  home  had  any 
quarrel  with  the  existing  final  Court  of  Appeal. 

LORD  HALDANE  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  proposition  was  really  to 
make  one  Court,  but  to  keep  the  old  forms. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  in  South  Africa  there  was  no  right  of  appeal  from 
their  Appea'l  Court  to  any  Court  outside  the  Union.  But  every  subject  had  the 
right  to  petition  the  King,  and  any  such  petition  would,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
go  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  the  Committee  gave  leave 
to  appeal  the  case  would  be  considered  on  its  merits.  It  was  not  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  more  than  one  such  case  in  five  or  ten  years.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  South  Africa  was  concerned,  they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  present 
practice.  It  was,  however,  felt  that  the  Judicial  Committee  was  in  some  respects 
no  ordinary  Court  of  Law  at  all,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  its  procedure 
in  conformity  with  that  of  the  other  Courts  of  Law.  The  appeal  to  the  King  was 
one  of  the  connecting  links  of  the  Empire,  and  on  purely  sentimental  grounds  it 
would  be  a  right  thing  to  have  one  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire. 
A  great  deal  sometimes  depended  on  a  name,  and  if  they  had  one  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal,  perhaps  in  two  divisions,  one  dealing  with  appeals  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  other  with  appeals  from  the  Dominions  and  India,  leaving  the 
Lord  Chancellor  certain  discretion  in  constituting  the  bench  of  the  respective 
divisions,  the  difficulty  might  be  solved. 

MR.  BRODEUR  said  that  in  Canada  they  had  been  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  existing  system  of  appeals  before  the  Privy  Council.  In  view  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  British  North  America  Act  and  of  the  different  procedures  and  practices 
of  the  various  Provinces,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  change.  Every- 
one who  had  practised  before  the  Judicial  Committee  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  great  breadth  of  mind  which  prevailed  amongst  its  members.  Not  only 
might  a  change  be  objected  to  by  some  of  the  Provinces,  but  it  would  be  a  reflection 
on  the  present  Court,  which  had  given  satisfaction. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  idea  of  reflecting 
on  the  Privy  Council  or  its  members.  If  such  a  line  of  argument  were  followed  no 
change  at  all  would  ever  be  made.  New  Zealand  were  in  the  peculiar  position  that 
out  of  their  limited  area  some  7,000,000  acres  of  land  were  owned  by  natives.  When 
litigation  in  connection  with  this  land  arose,  native  customs  had  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  it  was  felt  that  when  important  cases  of  this  kind  came  before  the 
Privy  Council,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  had  a  representative  judge 
from  New  Zealand  present.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  would  not  urge  that  the  Judicial  Committee  should  be  merged  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  suggested,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  present  members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  there  should  be  a  permanent  judge  from  each  of  the  important 
oversea  Dominions.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  a  judge  coming  over  specially 
was  that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  to  deal  with  cases  which  had  already 
come  before  him  in  New  Zealand.  If  permanent  judges  were  appointed  as  he 
suggested,  possibly  for  five  or  seven  years,  after  which  they  would  resume  their 
.  work  as  Supreme  Court  Judges,  it  would  not  only  get  over  various  difficulties 
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which  stood  in  the  way  of  other  proposals,  but  would  greatly  assist  towards  securing 
that  uniformity  and  co-ordination  of  the  law  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
was  so  eminently  desirable.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved, 
the  question  of  expense,  so  far  as  each  Dominion  was  concerned,  was  a  secondary 
matter.  New  Zealand  would  hail  with  supreme  satisfaction  the  presence  of  judges 
from  the  other  Dominions  in  cases  in  which  New  Zealand  was  concerned,  and  he 
could  hardly  think  that  there  would  be  any  objection  on  their  part  on  practical 
grounds  to  a  New  Zealand  judge  taking  part  in  cases  from  the  other  Dominions. 

DR.  FINDLAY  said  that  the  creation  of  one  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
Empire  would  satisfy  a  great  Imperial  sentiment,  and  although  the  personnel  would 
differ  very  little  from  that  of  the  present  Court,  it  would  constitute  a  step  towards 
closer  union.  The  presence  of  a  resident  Colonial  judge  would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  sending  over  at  great  expense  counsel  from,  for  instance,  New  Zealand  to  see 
that  the  Privy  Council  were  instructed  on  the  peculiar  features  of  New  Zealand 
law.  In  any  fair  conception  of  the  burdens  of  Empire,  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  the  Dominions  sharing  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  by  paying  the 
salary  of  one  of  their  own  judges. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  said  that  very  few  appeals  came  from  Newfoundland,  and 
they  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements.  At  the  same  time,  if 
there  was  a  desire  for  change  on  the  part  of  Dominions  who  were  more  largely 
concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  he  would  not  consider  himself 
justified  in  voting  against  the  resolution.  The  proposed  change  was  largely  one 
of  name,  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  instead  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  each  Dominion  having  a  representa- 
tive on  the  permanent  Court  of  Appeal.  The  principle  was  in  harmony  with  the 
general  sentiment  of  unification  now  prevailing. 

MR.  ASQUITH  asked  whether  the  other  Dominions  would  approve  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward's  suggestion  that  each  Dominion  should  appoint  a  resident  judge 
who  should  sit,  not  only  in  cases  affecting  his  own  Dominion,  but  in  appeals  from 
all  the  Dominions. 

MR.  BRODEUR  said  that  in  view  of  the  different  systems  of  law  prevailing 
in  Canada  they  would  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  existing  system. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  in  Australia  they  desired  to  have  an  Australian  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  failing  that,  they  desired  to  have  one  Court  of  Appeal  in  England. 
He  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  accept  Sir  J.  Ward's  suggestion. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  South  Africa  would  not  send  a  resident  judge  to  serve 
on  the  Committee. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  said  that  Newfoundland  would  not  be  prepared  to  appoint 
a  man  and  pay  his  salary  and  expenses  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  cases  from 
that  country. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  that  he  would  much  prefer  the  suggestion  that  the  cases 
from  a  particular  Dominion  should  be  fixed  to  be  heard  at  a  time  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  a  judge  from  that  Dominion.  He  thought  that  this  would 
substantially  meet  Sir  J.  Ward's  view  that  when  cases  from  a  particular  Dominion 
came  on,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  local  judge  present,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  elad  to  meet  that  view  as  far  as  possible. 

LORD  LOREBURN  agreed  that  if  there  were  only  one  or  two  cases,  the 
sending  over  of  a  judge  would  be  a  large  order  for  a  comparatively  small  result. 
As  he  understood  the  discussion  there  was  general  agreement  to  the  following 
effect : — That  there  should  be  for  the  whole  British  Empire  one  final  Court  of 
Appeal  in  two  divisions,  one  for  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  consisting  of  the  same 
persons  who  were  now  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  for  the 
overseas  Dominions,  consisting  of  the  persons  now  entitled  to  sit  on  the  Judicial 
Committee,  with  such  further  additions  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  English  judges. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  thought  that  that  represented  the  only  modus  vivendi. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  he  would  withdraw  his  resolution  and  substitute  the 
following  :— 

'  That  having  heard  the  views  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Haldane, 
the  Conference  recommends  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  embodied  in  a  communication  to  be  sent  to  the  Dominions 
as  early  as  possible." 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  they  looked  forward  to  one  final  Court  of  Appeal 
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for  the  Empire.  The  two  divisions  seemed  to  be  a  practicable  arrangement  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  ought  to  be  understood  that  the  proposal  was  merely  for  the  time 
being. 

The  original  resolutions  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  substituted  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

THE  LAW  OF  CONSPIRACY. 
MR.  FISHER  formally  moved  :- 

"  That  the  members  of  this  Conference  recommend  to  their  respective 
Governments  the  desirableness  of  submitting  measures  to  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  acts  of  conspiracy  to  defeat  or  evade  the  law  of  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire;  that  the  Imperial  Government  make  similar  representations 
to  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies." 

MR.  BATCHELOR  pointed  out  that  at  present  it  was  often  impossible  to  reach 
the  people  really  responsible,  and  he  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  securing  greater  co-operation  on 
the  subject  throughout  the  Empire. 

After  a  short  conversation  the  resolution  was  withdrawn  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Home  Government  would  communicate  with  the  non-self-governing  parts  of 
the  Empire  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  for  them  to  deal  with  the  matter 
by  legislation. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 


EIGHTH    DAY. 
TUESDAY,  13xH  JUNE,  1911. 

The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m.  on  13th  June. 

t 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies  (in  the  Chair). 
The  Right  Honourable  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Home  Department. 
Sir  JOHN  SIMON,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Solicitor-General. 
Canada :— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRII> LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 

the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Australia  :— 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
New  Zealand:  — 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  Attorney-General  and  Colonial 

Secretary. 

.  Union  of  South  Africa:  — 

General  the  Right  Honourable  Louis  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS,  Graaff,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present  :— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  C.  E.  TROUP,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Home  Office. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 
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Mr.  J.  PEDDEH,  Home  Oflice. 

Mr.  J.  S.  RISLEY,  Legal  Adviser,  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 

NATURALIZATION. 

Notice  had  been  given  of  the  following  Resolutions  : — 
By  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  :— 

'  That  this  Conference  is  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  system  which, 
while  not  limiting  the  right  of  a  Dominion  to  legislate  with  regard  to  local 
naturalization,  will  permit  the  issue  to  persons  fulfilling  prescribed  condi- 
tions of  certificates  of  naturalization  effective  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
refers  to  a  subsidiary  Conference  the  question  of  the  best  means  to  attain 
this  end." 

By  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  : — 

'  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be 
more  uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of 
naturalization." 

By  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  :— 

'  That  it  is  desirable  to  review  the  principles  underlying  the  draft  Bill 
for  Imperial  Naturalization  before  its  details  are  discussed  further." 

MR.  BATCHELOR,  in  moving  the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  Australia, 
said  that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  naturalization,  every  self-governing 
Dominion  must  determine  for  itself  w^hom  it  would  admit  to  its  citizenship.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  Dominions  in  that  respect. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  naturalization  except  by  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Dominions  themselves.  Divergences  of  law  in  the  various 
States  must  abo  be  recognized,  and  "no  attempt  could  be  made  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  law  so  far  as  local  naturalization  in  the  particular  Dominion  was 
concerned.  The  conditions  imposed  upon  applicants  for  naturalization  varied 
considerably  in  the  different  Dominions,  but  he  suggested  that  there  were  many 
thousands  of  people  in  the  different  Dominions  who  could  comply  with  even  the 
strictest  of  those  conditions,  and  he  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
give  Imperial  certificates  of  naturalization  to  such  persons  as  could  comply  with  a 
standard  embodying  the  most  drastic  conditions  at  present  imposed.  In  that  way 
the  advantages  of  Imperial  naturalization  could  be  secured  without  interfering  with 
the  complete  right  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  determine  for  itself  whom  it  would 
admit  within  its  own  borders.  No  Dominion  would  be  asked  to  vary  its  law  at  all. 
The  conditions  of  an  Imperial  certificate  were  obvious,  and  the  method  of  securing 
it  which  he  suggested  would  obviate  all  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  of  securing 
uniform  naturalization  laws  throughout  the  Empire. 

MR.  MALAN  asked  whether  it  was  contemplated  that  if  a  man  applied  for 
naturalization  in  South  Africa  under  the  local  law  and  his  application  was  refused, 
say,  on  the  ground  of  character,  he  would  be  able  to  apply  for  and  obtain  Imperial 
naturalization  and  thus  defeat  the  local  law. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  Imperial  naturalization  would  not  be  granted 
unless  the  applicant  complied  with  the  conditions  in  all  the  Dominions.  The 
standard  would  cover  the  most  severe  condition  imposed  in  any  Dominion. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  all  the  Dominions  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  naturalization  powers  granted  to  them  by  their  Constitutions,  but  in  no  two 
Dominions  were  the  conditions  the  same.  The  certificate  given  by  a  self-governing 
Dominion  was  limited  to  the  territory  of  that  Dominion.  For  instance,  one  hundred 
thousand  Americans  came  to  Canada  every  year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  sought 
naturalization  at  the  earliest  moment.  They  were  British  subjects  while  they 
remained  in  Canada,  but  if  they  came  over  to  Great  Britain  they  were  American 
citizens.  Such  a  position  required  modification.  He  strongly  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  effect  of  naturalization 
wherever  granted,  and  that  a  man  who  was  a  British  subject  anywhere  should  be 
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recognized  as  a  British  subject  everywhere.  There  was  no  objection  to  variety  of 
conditions  as  to  the  machinery  for  granting  naturalization  in  the  different 
Dominions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  the  same  methods  everywhere  as  circum- 
stances varied  so  considerably.  If,  however,  they  adopted  the  two  principles  of 
uniformity  of  the  effect  of  naturalization  when  granted  and  diversity  of  methods 
as  to  the  manner  of  granting  naturalization,  he  thought  they  would  have  reached 
the  best  solution  practicable. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  saw  no  reason  why,  provided  each  Dominion  was  allowed 
to  retain  its  local  powers  and  conditions,  they  should  not  have  uniformity  of  effect  in 
regard  to  naturalization  certificates  throughout  the  Empire.  Referring  to  the  Draft 
Bill  which  had  been  circulated  on  the  subject,  he  said  that  the  question  of  the  equali- 
zation of  the  laws  of  British  citizenship  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
question  of  naturalization  of  aliens.  If  that  were  done  there  was  no  reasonable 
objection  to  Imperial  legislation  defining  British  citizenship  throughout  the  whole 
Empire.  Each  Dominion  would  require  power  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery 
for  its  own  territory,  and,  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  retain  their  powers 
for  the  exclusion  of  aliens  and  Asiatics,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  proposals  for 
uniformity  should  not  be  generally  accepted. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  if  in  the  same  country  there  were  two  sets  of  naturaliza- 
tion certificates  in  existence  issued  by  two  authorities,  as  proposed  in  the  Draft  Bill, 
considerable  practical  difficulties  would  ensue.  If  by  "  uniformity  of  effect "  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  meant  that  the  same  rights  which  attached  to  British  subjects  in 
the  country  of  naturalization  should  by  right  be  granted  in  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
he  thought  the  proposition  went  too  far,  but  if  he  simply  meant  that  a  British 
subject  anywhere  should  be  a  British  subject  everywhere  the  principle  was  a  sound 
one. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Do  you  apply  that  to  Chinese  ? 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  same  rights  would 
be  given  to  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  As  to  diversity  of  method, 
it  must  be  left  to  each  individual  self-governing  part  of  the  Empire  to  say  under 
what  conditions  they  would  give  certificates  of  naturalization.  To  interfere  with 
that  power  by  an  Imperial  Act  would  give  rise  to  serious  constitutional  difficulties. 
The  broad  principle  therefore  should  be  that  a  British  subject  anywhere  should  be 
a  British  subject  everywhere,  but  subject  to  the  local  laws  as  regards  the  rights  of 
British  subjects. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  said  that  the  question  of  uniformity  of  naturalization  was 
one  of  great  importance,  and  no  doubt  its  importance  would  increase  as  time  went 
on.  He  therefore  welcomed  the  statements  of  the  various  representatives  in  favour 
of  securing  a  uniform  world-wide  status  of  British  citizenship.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  they  could  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system,  but 
they  would  not  do  so  by  departing  from  the  sound  principles  of  Colonial  and  Imperial 
government.  Any  system,  if  it  was  to  succeed,  must  be  based  on  the  assent  of  the 
local  Parliaments  and  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ministers.  If  those  conditions 
were  observed,  he  did  not  think  any  real  difficulty  would  arise  in  practice.  The 
Draft  Bill  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  or  perfect  scheme.  It  was  simply  a  con- 
venient peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  discussion.  No  Imperial  Act  on  this  subject 
ought  to  deal  with  the  self-governing  Dominions  except  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Parliaments  of  those  Dominions.  There  was  no  idea  of  over-riding 
local  law.  Each  Dominion  must  be  the  judge  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  could  be  granted.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
sitting  round  that  table  to  establish  uniform  Imperial  conditions  of  naturalization. 
If  effect  was  to  be  given  to  the  wishes  which  had  been  expressed,  they  must  face  two 
standards  of  naturalization — the  local  and  the  Imperial.  In  this  country  we  could 
not  depart  from  the  five  years'  qualifying  period.  He  suggested  that  it  should  be 
open  to  any  person  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  local  naturalization  in  any  of 
the  Dominions,  and  who,  in  addition,  had  resided  for  five  years  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  Imperial  naturalization.  The  appli- 
cation would  be  made  through  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  Dominion  in  which  the 
applicant  resided,  and  if  he  endorsed  the  application  the  certificate  would  be  issued 
by  the  Governor.  In  that  way  it  would  be  possible  to  allow  the  existing  diversities 
of  legislation  to  continue  untouched  although  probably  the  tendency  would  be  to 
assimilate  them. 

As  to  a  man  who  had  been  refused  a  local  certificate  in,  say,  South  Africa 
•going  to  another  Dominion  and  obtaining  Imperial  naturalization,  and  then  return- 
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ing  with  a  certificate  current  in  South  Africa,  such  cases  would  be  extraordinarily 
rare ;  but  in  any  case,  any  local  law  on  the  subject  would  not  be  affected.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  worth  while  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Government  of  a 
Dominion  should  not  pass  legislation,  providing  that  the  Imperial  certificate  should 
be  in  abeyance  where  naturalization  had  been  refused  to  the  applicant  in  that  parti- 
cular  Dominion.  He  suggested  the  following  as  the  main  principles  which  should 
underlie  any  legislation  on  the  subject:  — 

"  (1)  Imperial  Nationality  should  be  world  wide  and  uniform,  each  Dominion 
being  left  free  to  grant  local  nationality  on  such  terms  as  its  legislature 
should  think  fit. 

(2)  The  Mother  Country  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  five  years  as  the  quali- 

fying period.  This  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Dominions  as  well  as  to  her, 
but  five  years  anywhere  in  the  Empire  should  be  as  good  as  five  years 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(3)  The  grant  of  Imperial  Nationality  is  in  every  case  discretionary,  and 

this  discretion  should  be  exercised  by  those  responsible  in  the  area  in 
which  the  applicant  has  spent  the  last  twelve  months. 

(4)  The  Imperial  Act  would  not  apply  to  the  self-governing  Dominions  unless 

adopted  by  them. 

(5)  Nothing  now  proposed  would  affect  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  local 

laws  regulating  immigration  or  the  like  or  differentiating  between 
classes  of  British  subjects." 

He  suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be  re-drafted  in  conformity  with  these  princi- 
ples and  submitted  for  consideration  as  soon  as  possible. 

MR.  HARCOURT  pointed  out,  that  the  fact  that  a  man  acquired  naturalization 
elsewhere  would  not  entitle  him  in  South  Africa  to  any  rights  from  which  he  was 
previously  excluded  by  laws  relating  to  colour  or  anything  else. 

MR.  MALAN  said  that  the  provision  that  the  last  twelve  months  must  have 
been  spent  in  the  country  in  which  application  was  made  considerably  improved 
the  situation. 

DR.  FINDLAY  thought  the  suggested  plan  involved  some  needless  duplication. 
There  was  first  the  local  application,  and  then  the  application  for  Imperial  naturali- 
zation. That  duplication  might  be  avoided  by  an  Imperial  Statute.  It  would  then 
be  open  for  each  Dominion  to  adopt  that  Statute  or  not,  to  ask  for  increased 
stringency  if  it  pleased,  or  to  continue  its  present  system. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  Mr.  Churchill's  statement  went  far 
towards  remedying  the  existing  condition  of  things  which  everybody  admitted  to 
be  a  source  of  danger.  He  had  hoped,  however,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  have  been  prepared  to  go  further,  and  agree  that  when  naturalization  had 
once  been  given,  it  should  be  effective  everywhere.  That  could  be  done  with  the 
existing  diversity  of  legislation,  and  would  be  by  far  the  simplest  solution  of  the 
problem. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  asked  whether  the  general  proposition  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Home  Government  in  view  of  the  present  five  years'  qualifying  period. 
He  assumed  it  would  not. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  said  it  would  not.  They  strongly  felt  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  too  easy  for  aliens  to  obtain  naturalization,  and  that  objection  would  be  increased 
in  view  of  the  conditions  which  would  arise  under  the  Pensions  Act  and  the  proposed 
Insurance  Scheme. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  the  methods  suggested  by  Mr.  Churchill  would  get 
over  most  of  the  difficulties.  The  question  was  whether  an  Imperial  Act  was  neces- 
sary. Some  standard  would  have  to  be  set  up  which  each  of  the  Dominions  could 
by  legislation  adopt.  The  most  convenient  course  would,  perhaps,  be  to  have  an 
Imperial  standard,  leaving  it  to  the  Dominions  to  alter  their  own  legislation  and 
adopt  the  Imperial  Act, 

SIR  JOHN  SIMON  said  that  an  Imperial  Act  would  be  necessary,  because  so 
far  as  the  Home  Government  were  concerned,  five  years'  residence  in  the  British 
Empire,  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  did  not  help  the  applicant  at  all.  He  had 
to  be  five  years'  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  intention  to  continue  to 
reside  there.  It  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  English  law  to  recognise  residence 
in  the  British  Empire  as  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  to  an 
applicant  who  had  been  refused  a  local  naturalization  certificate  before  he  could 
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residence  had  taken  place,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  communicate  with  the  Dominions 
where  he  had  been  during  the  last  five  years  to  see  if  anything  were  known  about 
the  man.  It  was  essential  that  the  granting  of  the  Imperial  certificate  should  be 
a  matter  of  discretion,  and  that  the  discretion  should  be  exercised  by  the  authority 
which  had  the  local  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  applicant's  personal  qualities  and 
credentials  during  the  last  year  of  the  five  years'  qualifying  period. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  asked  whether  he  should  have  the  Bill  re-drafted  on  the 
lines  of  the  principles  which  had  been  elucidated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  so 
that  it  might  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  before  they  left 
this  country. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  the  Conference  would  do  well  to  confine  itself  to  affirming 
the  general  proposition  which  had  been  laid  down. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  he  would  prefer  to  see  the  proposed  Bill.  They 
were  not  committing  themselves  to  approve  everything  it  contained. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  said  he  would  have  the  Bill  redrafted  at  once.  Meantime, 
he  moved  a  resolution  under  which  the  Conference  approved  a  scheme  of  Imperial 
citizenship  based  on  the  five  conditions  set  forth  in  his  speech. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  that  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Churchill  were  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  Australian  motion  and  would  therefore  receive  hearty  support. 

The  following  was  substituted  for  paragraph  4  of  the  proposed  conditions  :— 

"  The  Imperial  Act  should  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  each  self-governing 
Dominion  to  adopt  it." 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  proposals  standing 
in  the  names  of  the  various  Governments  being  withdrawn. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  LAWS. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :- 

"  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  .... 
Accident  Compensation." 

He  said  it  was  desirable  that  the  principle  of  payment  by  the  employer  of  com- 
pensation for  injury  sustained  by  employee  in  the  course  of  his  work  should  be 
uniformly  enforced  throughout  the  Empire.  The  legislation  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  varied,  and  under  some  of  the  Acts  the  right  to  compensation  was 
limited  to  the  dependents  domiciled  in  the  country  in  which  the  accident  occurred. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  said  that  the  Home  Government  would  not  object  at  all  to 
the  proposal  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
already  at  the  head  of  the  line  on  this  subject. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  had  no  objection  to  the  resolution,  but  pointed  out 
as  regards  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  different  Provinces. 

MR.  BATCHELOR,  while  agreeing  to  the  general  proposition,  said  that  in 
Australia  it  was  a  matter  which  was  within  the  province  of  the  different  States. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  in  South  Africa  they  had  already  tried  to  get  a 
uniform  law  but  had  not  yet  succeeded. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

UNDESIRABLE  ALIENS. 

MR.  CHURCHILL  moved  :- 

'  That  where  aliens  are  deported  under  the  law  of  any  Dominion  to  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  desirable  that  some  system  should  be 
devised  whereby  the  Dominion  may  effectively  co-operate  in  the  measures 
necessary  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens." 
He  said  that  the  Home  Office  had  already  an  unofficial  working  arrangement 
with  South  Africa,  the  country  chiefly  concerned,  under  which  they  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  information.     They  wanted  some  methods,  however,  by  which 
when  a  Dominion  deported  an  undesirable  alien  to  a  port  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
full  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Home  Government  to  enable  them  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  they  recognised  the  desirability  of  the  United 
Kingdom  not  being  permanently  saddled  with  the  off-scourings  of  the  European 
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population,  and  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme  that  might  be  devised  to 
meet  the  object  in  view. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be  made  reciprocal. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  in  the  following  form  :— 

"  That  where  aliens  are  deported  under  the  law  of  any  Dominion  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another,  it  is  desirable  that  some  system  should  be 
devised  whereby  the  Governments  concerned  may  effectively  co-operate  in  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  final  disposal  of  such  aliens." 

KING'S  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harcourt  it  was  resolved  :— 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  3rd  of  June,  the  Birthday  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  King  George  V.,  shall  in  each  succeeding  year  be  duly 
honoured  and  celebrated  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  that  such 
measures  be  taken  by  legislation,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
give  full  effect  to  this  resolution." 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


NINTH  DAY. 

The  Imperial  Conference  niet  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m.  on  June  15th. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.   H.   ASQUITH,   K.C.,   M.P.   (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
The  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  SAMUEL,  M.P.,  Postmaster- General. 

Canada  ;— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  ustralia  .-— 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand:— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The    Honourable   J.    G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,    Attorney- General    and 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  S<wth  Africa:— 

General,  The  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 

Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 

Newfoundland  :— 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present  :  — 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  LTnder-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

Mr.  G.  W.  JOHNSON,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Office. 
Sir  M.  NATHAN,  G.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  FARNALL,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office. 

Mr  R.  J.  MACKAY,  General  Post  Office. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the 

Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
Mr.  T.  A.  COGHLAN,  I.S.O.,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales;  and 

PRIVATE  SECRETARIES  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

CHEAPENING  OF  CABLE  RATES. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :- 

"  That  in  view  of  the  social  and  commercial  advantages  which  would 
result  from  increased  facilities  for  inter-communication  between  her  Depen- 
dencies and  Great  Britain,  it  is  desirable  that  all  possible  means  be  taken 
to  secure  a  reduction  in  cable  rates  throughout  the  Empire." 

He  said  that  the  question  of  cheapening  cable  rates  between  the  old  country 
and  the  Dominions  had  engaged  a  great  deal  of  attention  for  some  years  past  and 
much  had  been  accomplished,  but  the  cheapening  process  had  not  gone  nearly  far 
enough.  The  experience  in  connection  with  the  postal  service  had  shown  that  when 
charges  were  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  the  public  could  use  the  service  freely, 
not  only  was  more  use  made  of  it,  but  the  working  was  more  profitable.  The  high 
cable  rates  were  injurious  from  the  public  point  of  view  and  restricted  the  use  of 
the  cables  themselves.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the  oversea  countries  that  the  present 
rates  were  due  to  a  ring  or  combination  in  the  cable  world.  The  position  of  the 
cable  services  was  most  unsatisfactory,  and  he  strongly  hoped  that  some  action  might 
be  set  on  foot  by  the  Conference  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
making  the  cables  more  available  for  the  public  generally. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  said  that  the  Home  Government  cordially  sympa- 
thised with  and  supported  the  resolution.  Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
desired  direction.  Since  the  last  Imperial  Conference  the  Press  rates  to  Australia 
had  been  reduced  from  one  shilling  to  ninepence,  but  he  agreed  that  the  progress 
was  quite  inadequate.  Steps  were  being  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  bring 
about  the  cheapening  of  rates  in  three  or  four  directions.  First  of  all,  as  the  result 
of  negotiations,  they  had  secured  the  consent  of  the  principal  cable  companies  to 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  cablegrams  not  in  code  which  might 
be  deferred  for  a  period  not  exceeding  24  hours,  and  hoped  that,  with  the  approval 
of  foreign  administrations  interested  in  the  matter,  the  new  rates  might  be  shortly 
introduced.  Secondly,  steps  were  being  taken  with  a  view  to  securing  a  reduction 
of  Press  rates.  Ihirdly,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  adopt  the  policy 
that  in  all  new  landing  licences  there  should  be  inserted  a  clause  giving  effective 
Government  control  over  rates  with  due  security  to  the  companies  against  the  abuse 
of  that  power.  That  security  would  consist  in  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission.  The  fourth  line  of  action  was  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  wireless  system,  which  must  have  same  effect  on  cable  rates.  Therefore,  the 
Conference  in  passing  the  resolution  might  feel  assured  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  effective  achievements  in  the  direction  desired. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  pointed  out  that  all  the  trouble  which  existed  at 
present  was  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  part  of  the  cables.  There  was  an 
impression  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction  in  Canada  that  a  combination  existed 
with  regard  to  the  old  cables,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Samuel  was  a  sound  one  for  dealing  with  that  combination  if  it  had  existed. 
They  in  Canada  were  endeavouring  to  act  practically  on  the  same  lines. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  question  of  increased  facilities  and  reduced  rates 
appealed  principally  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  because  they  were  dependent 
entirely  on  the  cables  for  their  information  as  to  European  and  American  affairs. 
He  asked  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  grant  a  low  rate  so  far  as  the  Pacific  cable 
was  concerned  for  news  cabled  from  Australia  to  Montreal,  whence  the  news  might 
be  posted.  That  would  mean  a  great  saving  of  time.  Anything  that  could  be 
done  to  facilitate  communication  and  intercommunication  speedily,  cheaply,  and 
accurately,  would  be  greatly  welcomed  by  Australia. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  the  end  they  had  in  view  was  the  development  of  the 
transmission  of  news  between  the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  Rates  in 
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the  past  had  been  brought  down,  not  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  companies,  but 
by  the  threat  to  lay  the  Pacific  cable,  and  again  by  the  fulfilment  of  that  threat. 
With  regard  to  the  suggested  control,  he  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the  various 
Governments  in  bringing  about  reductions  of  rates  had  been  to  achieve  the  result, 
even  at  a  loss.  That  policy  could  not  be  adopted  'by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission as  they  would  have  to  decide  the  rates  on  such  a  basis  as  would  leave  a 
profit  to  the  companies,  therefore,  the  proposal  would  not  secure  the  full  result 
desired,  although  doubtless  it  would  be  an  improvement.  He  asked  whether  the 
Postmaster- General  could  give  him  any  information  with  regard  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Treasury  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a  new  cable  which  would  mean  an 
increased  revenue  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  of  £14,000,  between  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with 
developments  in  connection  with  wireless  telegraphy. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  grati- 
fication to  South  Africa  if  the  efforts  outlined  by  Mr.  Samuel  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  He  had  intended  to  say  a  good  deal  on  this  subject,  but  since  he  had 
heard  what  Mr.  Samuel  had  done,  he  found  that  most  of  his  points  had  been  met.  He 
felt  sure  that  all  South  Africans  would  appreciate  what  had  been  accomplished,  and, 
to  his  mind,  Mr.  Samuel's  efforts  had  been  crowned  with  success.  To  begin  with,  a  50 
per  cent,  reduction  was  a  very  substantial  concession,  and  a  large  number  of  people 
who  did  not  use  code  would  find  their  cabling  facilitated,  and  would  benefit  at  once. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  also  that  a  reduction  in  the  press  rates  was  contemplated.  He 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  already  subsidized  the 
Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company — that  is  to  say,  that  each  year 
that  the  Company's  revenue  did  not  touch  a  certain  figure,  the  Government  paid  it 
a  certain  sum,  and  this  it  'had  been  doing  for  some  time  past.  The  reduction  out- 
lined would  mean  of  course  a  continuation  of  this  subsidy,  but  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived,  the  Union  Government  did  not  object  to  that.  They  were 
in  favour  of  the  reduction  of  cable  rates  throughout  the  world,  and  gladly  sup- 
ported the  resolution. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  agreed  that  the  rates  were  somewhat  excessive,  and,  as  the 
matter  was  one  in  which  Newfoundland  was  deeply  interested,  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  resolution. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  said  that  he  would  represent  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  strong  desire  felt  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  the  Pacific 
Cable  Board  should  be  authorised,  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom's  consent  was  con- 
cerned, to  proceed  with  the  work  to  which  Mr.  Pearce  had  referred 

MR.  ASQUITH  promised  that  further  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
matter. 

The  resolution  was  agree  to. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 
MR.  PEARCE  moved  :- 

"  That  this  Conference  strongly  recommends  the  nationalization  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  in  order  to  cheapen  and  render  more  effective  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by 
thus  acquiring  complete  control  of  all  the  telegraphic  and  cable  lines  along 
the  "  all-red  route." 

He  said  that  in  Australia  they  believed  that  the  only  way  in  which  any  bene- 
ficial result  could  be  secured  in  connection  with  the  cable  system  was  nationalization. 
The  proposal  for  an  "  all-red  telegraphic  route  "  involved  the  construction  of  a 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  and  a  land  line  across  Canada.  He  outlined  such  a  scheme, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  would  be  £480,000  for  a  line  from  Killala  to  Newfound- 
land, with  a  connection  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  £120,000  for  a  land  line  across 
'Canada.  The  estimated  expense  of  working  and  maintenance  of  the  cable  was 
£21,500  and  of  the  land  line  £32,500,  against  which  had  to  be  set  certain  existing 
expenses  which  would  no  longer  be  incurred,  amounting  to  £22,000,  leaving  a  nett 
annual  expense  of  £32,000.  It  was  further  estimated  that  the  Board  would  come 
at  once  into  a  revenue  of  £36,000  in  addition  to  the  new  business  that  would  probably 
accrue.  He  believed  the  scheme  for  the  "  all  red  "  route  was  perfectly  feasible  and 
was  not  likely  to  require  special  financial  assistance  from  the  Governments.  The 
history  of  the  Pacific  cable  had  taught  them  that  the  only  effective  means  of  dealing 
with  this  question  was  to  extend  the  same  principle  right  through.  Every  attempt 
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to  obtain  improvement  in  the  existing  service,  either  for  business  or  press  purposes, 
was  blocked  by  the  Atlantic  Companies.  At  present  the  Pacific  Cable  Board 
carried  press  messages  over  10,000  miles  of  sea  and  land  for  3d.  per  word,  whilst  the 
privately-owned  cable  companies  charged  5d.  for  3,000  miles. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  after  the  statement  by  Mr.  Samuel  on 
the  previous  resolution,  he  preferred  to  reserve  his  judgment  on  the  present  proposal. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  who  had  the  following  Resolution  on  the  paper  :— 

"  That  in  order  to  secure  a  measure  of  unity  in  the  cable  and  telegraph 
services  within  the  Empire,  the  scheme  of  telegraph  cables  be  extended  by  the 
laying  of  a  State-owned  cable  between  England  and  Canada,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  be  extended  to  enable  the  Board  to  lay  and 
control  such  cable," 

strongly  held  that  the  nationalization  of  the  cables  was  the  right  course  to  follow. 
The  proposals  of  Mr.  Samuel  were  very  important,  and  constituted  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  rates  could  be  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis  only  by  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  owning  the  cables.  The  question  was  of  far  greater  importance 
from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  than  the  mere  obtaining  of  concessions  as  to  rates. 
If  they  could  arrive  at  some  arrangement  by  which  they  took  over  the  private  com- 
panies on  reasonable  terms,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  things  over  done  for  the 
Empire,  and  in  addition  he  believed  it  would  be  a  good  commercial  transaction.  He 
asked  who  owned  the  cables  across  the  Atlantic.  If  they  were  British  owned  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  that  if  the  companies  were  not 
willing  to  sell  their  cables  at  market  value,  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  would 
put  down  a  cable  or  cables  of  their  own.  Even  at  a  cost  of  £500,000  for  the  cable 
alone,  he  believed  a  substantial  result  would  be  obtained.  The  Government  contri- 
butions considered  as  a  subsidy  would  be  a  very  small  matter,  but  the  resultant 
advantages  would  be  immense.  He  thought  that  the  Conference  ought  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  such  a  State-owned  link  being  provided  for.  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  second  cable  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  between  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  its  stoppage  by  the  British  Treasury  would  be  very  regrettable.  The  reason 
given  was  the  possible  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  if  that  reasoning 
were  applied  to  other  works,  no  advance  whatever  would  be  made.  For  instance, 
in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  they  would  have  to  discontinue  the  construction  of 
railway  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  aviation.  It 
was  a  matter  of  endless  satisfaction  to  him  that  we  had  a  State-owned  system  across 
the  Pacific,  and  he  held  that  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  say  that  we  were 
going  to  complete  that  State-owned  system  by  carrying  it  across  the  Atlantic. 

DR.  FINDLAY  said  that  their  position  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  was 
essentially  different  from  the  position  on  this  side.  They  had  to  rely  on  the  cable 
for  all  their  news  of  events  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  question  was  too  large 
a  matter  to  be  treated  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  as  improved  facilities  were  vital 
to  their  commercial  and  national  interests.  The  proposals  which  had  been  put 
forward  seemed  in  every  way  worthy  of  consideration. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  that  the  system  of  control  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Samuel  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  nationalisation 
of  cables  might  be  desirable,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  present  was  the  right 
time  to  undertake  it.  The  first  part  of  the  Resolution  aimed  at  reduction  of  rates. 
A  further  point  was  the  Government  control  of  cables  in  time  of  war.  The  Union 
Government  also  issued  landing  licences  to  cable  companies,  and  in  that  way  obtained 
a  measure  of  control.  Mr.  Samuel  had  told  them  that  in  ten  years'  time  existing 
licences  would  be  falling  in,  and  uniformity  in  this  respect  could  then  be  brought 
about,  and  the  necessary  control  secured  throughout  the  Empire  He  thought  the 
Conference  would  be  wise  to  hesitate  a  little  before  passing  this  Resolution  in  order 
to  see  in  what  direction  the  wireless  telegraphy  developed. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  said  that  the  hopes  held  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  rates  promised  largely  to  lessen  the  objections  to  the  present  privately- 
owned  cables,  and  to  remove  some  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of  nationalization.  The 
matter,  however,  could  not  be  regarded  entirely  from  the  conlmercial  point  of  view. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  said  that  the  proposal  which  had  been  put  forward, 
invited  the  various  Governments,  who  were  partners  in  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  to  • 
incur  the  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  cable  alone. 
In  view  of  the  deficiency  between  the  amount  of  work  which  the  Pacific  Cable  could 
directly  give  to  such  an  Atlantic  Cable  and  the  full  capacity  of  the  cable,  the 
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question  arose  whether  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  business.  If 
the  business  were  increased  by  a  large  reduction  of  rates  the  load  might  be  made  up, 
but  it  would  not  increase  the  revenue.  There  would  be  little  possibility  of  attract- 
ing business  to  the  State-owned  cable  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  because 
the  land  lines  in  those  countries  were  in  the  hands  of  private  companies  connected 
with  the  cable  companies.  According  to  an  estimate  which  had  been  made,  it  was 
calculated  that  such  a  cable  would  involve  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  over  fifty 
thousand  pounds  against  estimated  receipts  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  An 
independent  estimate  by  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office  placed  the  probable  expendi- 
ture somewhat  higher.  The  Governments  concerned  would  not  be  asked  to  under- 
take that  additional  loss  on  the  ground  of  efficiency,  because  the  present  service 
was  worked  with  speed  and  accuracy.  If  it  were  argued  that  it  should  be  done  in 
order  to  cheapen  cable  rates,  the  case  would  be  stronger,  if  no  steps  were  being 
taken  at  present  in  that  direction.  But,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  reductions  in 
rates  he  suggested  that  the  Governments  would  not,  at  the  present  time,  be  justified 
in  undertaking  the  large  capital  expenditure  and  the  risk  of  loss  that  would  be 
involved.  He  suggested,  therefore,  the  following  resolution  as  an  alternative  -to 
those  on  the  paper:  — 

'  That,  in  the  event  of  considerable  reductions  in  Trans- Atlantic  Cable 
Rates  not  being  effected  in  the  near  future,  it  is  desirable  that  the  laying  of 
a  State-owned  cable  between  England  and  Canada  be  considered  by  a  sub- 
sidiary Conference." 

The  original  resolutions  were  both  withdrawn,  and  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Samuel  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SITTING.     THURSDAY,  JUNE,  15th. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :- 

"  That  the  great  importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial, 
and  defensive  purposes,  renders  it  desirable  that  a  scheme  of  wireless  telegraphy 
approved  at  the  Conference  held  at  Melbourne  in  December,  1909,  be  extended 
as  far  as  practicable  throughout-  the  Empire,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
establishing  a  chain  of  British  State-owned  wireless  stations,  which,  in  emer- 
gency, will  enable  the  Empire  to  be  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  submarine 
cables." 

He  pointed  out  that  wireless  telegraphy  had  advanced  so  considerably  during 
the  last  five  years  that  it  offered  a  great  inducement  to  have  a  world- wide-Empire 
system  established.  In  New  Zealand  they  were  having  two  high-power  stations 
erected  by  means  of  which  their  system  would  be  guaranteed  to  carry  1,250  miles 
during  the  day  and  much  further  at  night.  In  addition  they  would  have  four  low- 
power  stations,  and  all  the  ships  in  New  Zealand  waters  would  be  equipped  with 
the  wireless  system.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  have  a  girdle  of  wireless 
stations  round  the  Empire,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  the  existing  cables 
might  be  cut.  Such  a  system  might  also  be  an  advantage  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  said  that  the  Home  Government  considered  it  very 
desirable  that  a  chain  of  wireless  stations  should  be  established  throughout  the 
Empire,  partly  for  strategic  and  partly  for  commercial  reasons.  They  also  held 
that  such  a  chain  or  system  should  be  State-owned,  and  that  it  should  be  established 
speedily.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  at  the  outset  to  establish  the  system  in  every 
direction  simultaneously.  Therefore,  the  Government  proposed  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  with  a  chain  of  six  stations;  one  each  in  England,  Cyprus,  Aden, 
Bombay,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Western  Australia,  and  from  there  it  would  be 
linked  on  to  New  Zealand.  Later  on  South  Africa  would  be  connected  via  either 
'East  Africa  or  West  Africa,  or  by  both  routes.  If  favourable  terms  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  might  be  desirable  in  the  first  instance  for  one  of  the  wireless  companies  to 
erect  the  stations;  but,  failing  satisfactory  terms,  the  Admiralty  might  undertake 
the  work.  In  any  case,  the  working  of  the  system  would  be  by  the  Post  Office  and 
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the  local  administrations  in  India  and  the  various  Dominions.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  stations  in  England,  Cyprus, 
and  Aden;  that  India  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  station  at  Bombay;  that  Nevi 
Zealand  and  Australia  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  stations  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories, and  that  the  cost  of  the  station  at  Singapore — that  station  being  created 
almost  exclusively  as  a  link  in  the  chain — should  be  equitably  divided.  With  regard 
to  the  connection  of  the  present  proposals  with  the  Melbourne  Conference  scheme, 
he  was  advised  that  the  cost  of  crossing  the  Pacific  by  a  chain  of  stations  would  be 
very  heavy,  while  the  strategic  value  would  be  small,  and  the  commercial  value 
negligible.  Such  a  system  could  hardly  be  the  beginning  of  an  Imperial  chain  of 
wireless  stations,  and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  reference  to 
the  Melbourne  Conference,  and  pass  a  resolution  in  general  terms  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  Imperial  wireless  telegraphy. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  he  was  quite  prepared  to  substitute  the  following 
resolution  :— 

:'  That  the  great  importance  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  social,  commercial, 
and  defensive  purposes,  renders  it  desirable  tfrat  a  chain  of  British  State- 
owned  wireless  stations  should  be  established  within  the  Empire." 

MR.  PEARCE  supported  the  resolution,  but  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Pacific 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Other  European  countries  possessed  Colonies  in  the 
Pacific,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  would  not  throw  away  their  opportunities  in 
this  matter.  Moreover,  a  Western  Australian  station  was  being  established,  and 
now  was  the  time  for  the  matter  to  be  considered  if  there  was  any  question  of 
adapting  their  system  to  any  new  scheme. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  question  of  the  Pacific  would  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  ultimate  development  of  the  system. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  YILLIERS  GRAAFF,  in  supporting  the  scheme  on  behalf  of 
SouttfAf rica,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  a  high-power  station  would  be  placed  at 
Aden.  As  soon  as  that  station  had  been  erected  the  Union  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  advisability  of  erecting  another  high-power  station  to  form  a 
necessary  link. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  replying  to  Sir  J.  Ward  said  that  the  capital 
expenditure  on  establishing  the  stations  would  be  borne  in  the  way  he  had  described, 
but  that  as  the  stations  would  be  links  in  a  chain  the  scheme  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  He  suggested  that  the  working  expenses  and  the  receipts  should  be  pooled, 
and  any  profit  or  loss  divided  in  an  equitable  manner  to  be  agreed  upon. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  themselves  carried  out  what  they  required  for  their  local  purposes  and 
agreed  to  share  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  the  costs  of  Singapore  as  a 
link  between  the  various  parts.  He  supported  the  proposal  generally,  it  being 
understood  that  they  were  not  committing  themselves  to  the  details  upon  which  they 
would  later  be  consulted,  and  upon  which  they  would  require  their  own  experts  to 
report. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  no  Dominion  was  more  in  favour  of  a  British  linking-up 
by  a  wireless  system  than  Australia.  But  they  in  the  Commonwealth  had  started 
their  own  scheme  and  intended  to  proceed  with  it.  Therefore,  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  to  put  up  stations  where  and  how  they  pleased.  While  sup- 
porting the  proposed  scheme  for  strategic,  protective,  and  commercial  purposes,  he 
wished  to  make  it  clear  that  they  were  not  committing  themselves  upon  the  financial 
side. 

The  substituted  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

UNIVERSAL  PENNY  POSTAGE. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :- 

"  That  in  view  of  the  social,  political,  and  commercial  advantages  to 
accrue  from  a  system  of  international  penny  postage,  this  Conference  recom- 
mends to  His  Majesty's  Government  the  advisability  of  approaching  the 
Governments  of  other  States  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  scheme  with  a 
view  to  united  action  being  taken  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union." 

He  said  that  a  similar  resolution  was  accepted  in  1907,  but  it  was  regarded 
rather  as  an  indication  of  policy,  leaving  it  to  the  British  Government  to  judge  when, 
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how,  and  to  what  extent,  they  would  carry  out  the  policy.  Since  then,  not  only  had 
the  British  Post  Office  instituted  penny  postage  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  but  the  German  Post  Office  had  made  a  similar  arrangement  with 
the  United  States.  Universal  penny  postage  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  he  believed  would  be  but  temporary. 
Both  in  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand,  the  loss  of  revenue  caused  by  the  institution 
of  penny  postage  with  the  world  had  been  made  good  in  about  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  as  the  causes  of  the  increased  revenue  were  not  abnormal,  but  world-wide,  he 
believed  that  similar  results  would  follow  if  universal  penny  postage  were  instituted. 
Under  the  Postal  Union,  countries  might  enter  into  agreements  with  each  other  to 
establish  penny  postage  without  waiting  for  another  postal  congress,  and  it  was  by 
virtue  of  that  power  that  the  United  Knigdom  and  Germany  had  entered  into  their 
respective  agreements  with  the  United  States.  The  argument  of  business  con- 
venience would  drive  other  nations  along  the  same  line  of  advance  and  bring  them 
into  the  penny  postage  system.  Why  then  should  they  who  were  represented  at  the 
Conference  wait  to  be  drawn  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  independent  countries  who 
were  by  degrees  establishing  the  system  among  themselves.  He  hoped  that  Mr. 
Samuel  would  add  to  the  splendid  reforms  he  had  already  instituted  in  the  Post 
Office  at  home  by  expressing  his  agreement  with  the  proposal  and  promising  that 
as  soon  as  practicable  it  should  be  carried  out. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  said  that  Imperial  penny  postage  involved  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  considerable  loss  every  year,  but  the  expenditure  was  well  worth 
making.  As  the  correspondence  increased,  so  also  would  the  loss,  because  the 
average  cost  of  handling  each  letter  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
reply,  was  l|th  of  a  penny.  The  loss  involved  by  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
United  States  was  £136,000  in  the  year.  That  loss  was  being  recouped  at  the  rate 
of  about  £10,000  a  year,  so  that  in  about  fourteen  years  the  initial  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  made  good.  The  question  was  whether  the  United  Kingdom  should  incur 
the  further  loss  of  revenue  involved  in  universal  penny  postage— a  loss  which  would 
not  be  made  good  by  the  increase  of  correspondence  with  the  more  distant  countries, 
because  the  cost  of  handling  each  letter  and  its  reply  was  more  than  a  penny.  The 
immediate  loss  would  be  £450,000  a  year.  He  wished  he  could  see  his  way  to  support 
the  resolution,  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  expenditure  which  Great  Britain  was  now 
incurring  for  social  reforms  and  for  purposes  of  defence,  he  regretted  that  the  Home 
Government  could  not  agree  to  the  proposal. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  supported  the  resolution  in  principle,  but  said  that 
it  was  matter  which  mainly  concerned  the  United  Kingdom. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth  was  that  they  had 
penny  postage  throughout  the  world  with  any  country  that  would  reciprocate,  and 
they  could  hardly  go  any  further. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  that  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
they  had  established  penny  postage  with  practically  the  whole  of  the  British 
Dominions.  He  was  advised  that  the  adoption  of  international  penny  postage  would 
involve  too  large  a  loss  of  revenue  for  the  Union  to  undertake  it.  Therefore,  whilst 
approving  the  principle,  they  could  not  support  the  resolution. 

MR.  HARCOURT  recalled  the  terms  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir  J.  Ward 
four  years  ago,  as  follows  :— 

"  That  in  view  of  the  social  and  political  advantages  and  the  material 
commercial    advantages   to    accrue    from    a  system  of  international  penny 
postage,  this  Conference  recommends  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the  ad- 
visability if  and  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs  of  approaching  the 
Governments  of  other  States,  members  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  in 
order  to  obtain  further  reductions  of  postal  rates,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
general,  and  if  possible,  a  universal  adoption  of  the  penny  rate." 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  far  as  they  could  go  with  unanimity  at  present. 
'     SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  referring  to  Mr.  Samuel's  argument  based  nn  the  cost  of 
handling  the  long-distance  letters,  contended  that  the  short  distances  must  be  taken 
with  the  long,  and  that  expenditure  and  revenue  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  to 
arrive  at  a  true  basis  of  account.     He  believed  that,  before  many  years  had  passed 
universal  penny  postage  would  be  established  as  the  outcome  of  individual  agree- 
ments between  the  different  countries.     Meanwhile  he  would  substitute  his  resolution 
of  1907,  which  Mr.  Harcourt  had  quoted. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  substituted  resolution 
agreed  to. 
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IMPERIAL  POSTAL  ORDERS. 

MR.  HERBERT  SAMUEL  moved  :- 

'  That  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  Imperial  postal  order  scheme  by 
its  extension  to  Australia,  and  its  full  adoption  by  Canada,  so  that  the  British 
postal  order  shall  be  obtainable  and  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
thus  afford  a  ready  and  economical  means  of  remitting  small  sums  not  only 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  between 
each  part  and  every  other." 

He  said  that  the  system  now  extended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  South  Africa, 
New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  India,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  other  Crown  Colonies. 
Wherever  it  had  been  established  it  had  been  successful.  In  Canada  the  system  had 
been  only  partialy  adopted,  British  postal  orders  being  not  issued  at  all  and  cashed 
only  at  22  principal  towns.  Australia  had  not  adopted  the  system.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  be  able  to  transmit  small  sums  from  one  part  of  the  Empire 
to  another,  and  the  scheme  was  self-supporting,  the  poundage  charged  covering  the 
cost.  He  trusted  the  system  might  be  now  completed  by  the  inclusion  of  Canada  and 
Australia. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  the  system  worked  most  satisfactorily  in  New 
Zealand,  and  its  use  was  increasing  rapidly.  It  was  extremely  useful  and  con- 
venient to  the  public,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  very  valuable  reform  and  one  which  he 
would  like  to  see  in  operation  throughout  the  Empire. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  that  in  South  Africa  they  were  at 
first  somewhat  sceptical,  but  now  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  scheme. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  received  from  the 
Canadian  Postmaster- General  a  long  despatch  pointing  out  a  number  of  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  matter.  However,  he  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  scheme. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  anything  that  would  facilitate  the  transmission  of 
orders  would  be  very  acceptable.     Without  committing  himself  absolutely  he  would 
do  the  same  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  co-operate  as  far  as  possible.     What 
others  had  done  he  thought  that  they  in  Australia  could  do. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Friday  morning. 


TENTH    DAY. 

The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  11  a.m.,  on  June  16th. 

PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.  (President  of  the 

Conference). 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies). 
The    Right    Honourable   D.    LLOYD    GEORGE,   M.P.    (Chancellor    of    the 

Exchequer). 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  E.  GREY,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs). 
The  Right  Honourable  SYDNEY  BUXTON,  M.P.  (President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade). 
The  Right  Honourable  HERBERT  SAMUEL,  M.P.  (Postmaster-General). 

Canada : 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

•  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
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Australia  : 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand: 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.  LL.D.,  Attorney- General  and  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa  : 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 

The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN  (Minister  of  Education). 
Newfoundland  : 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  K.C.,  Prime  Minister. 

The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present : — 

The  Right  Honourable  C.  E.  HOBHOUSE,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  C.  P.  LUCAS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Colonies. 

*The  Right  Honourable  Sir  G.  H.  MURRAY,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O. 
*Mr.  E.  E.  NOTT-BOWER,  C.B.,  Inland  Revenue. 
*Mr.  A.  W.  SOWARD,  Inland  Revenue. 

Mr.  A.  LAW,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office. 

Sir  H.  LLEWELLYN  SMITH,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Sir  WALTER  HOWELL,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  A.  CHALMERS,  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  M.  NATHAN,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

Mr.  E.  W.  FARNALL,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

Commander  FOAKES,  R.N.,  General  Post  Office. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  C.  L.  OTTLEY,  K.C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence. 

Mr.  AT.LEE   A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 
Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

And  Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 

TREATIES. 
SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  moved  ;- 

"  That  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  several  foreign  governments  having  treaties  which  apply  to  the  Oversea 
Dominions  with  a  view  to  securing  liberty  for  any  of  those  Dominions  which 
may  so  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  without  impairing 
the  Treaty  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire." 

He  said  that  the  proposal  had  been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  had 
given  rise  to  various  comments,  some  one-sided,  others  fair  and  reasonable.  The 
necessity  for  what  he  proposed  might  be  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  who,  when  they  wished  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  British 
products  carried  in  British  ships,  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  most-favoured- 
nation  clause  in  certain  treaties.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  when  Canada  wished  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  Mother  Country.  There  were  twelve  treaties  in  existence 
containing  that  clause.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  proposal  would  destroy  the 
principle  of  commercial  unity.  But  that  principle  did  not  at  present  exist.  The 

*  Present  at  afternoon  sitting. 
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United  Kingdom  had  a  free  trade  system,  and  all  the  Dominions  had  fiscal  policies, 
based  on  the  principle  of  raising  revenue  by  Customs  duties,  but  no  two  of  their 
tariffs  agreed.  Instead  of  commercial  unity  there  was  commercial  diversity,  and 
consequently  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  that  when  the  United  Kingdom  made 
a  treaty  which  suited  its  own  requirements,  that  treaty  might  not  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  Dominions.  For  very  many  years,  at  least  fifteen,  since  he  had  been  in 
office,  the  Home  Government,  when  negotiating  commercial  treaties,  had  followed 
the  policy  of  not  including  any  of  the  Dominions  without  their  consent,  and  what 
he  suggested  was  that  the  old  treaties  should  now  be  brought  into  line.  It  was  not 
an  argument  for  separation  It  would  make  for  closer  union.  The  proposal  should 
be  coupled  with  three  principles.  First,  that  it  should  be  the  first  effort  of  the  self- 

Saverning  Dominions  to  develop  their  trade  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Mother 
ountry.  Secondly,  that  they  should  not  confine  their  efforts  to  British  markets,  but 
be  allowed  as  their  second  object  to  increase  their  trade  with  other  nations;  and 
thirdly,  that  any  benefits  given  by  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  other  nations 
should  be  given  also,  not  only  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  the  other  Dominions  of 
the  Empire. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  both  the  resolution  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  had 
been  supported  strongly  commended  themselves  to  the  Commonwealth  point  of  view. 
The  Dominion  Governments  appreciated  the  difficulties,  but  strongly  wished,  with- 
out embarrassing  the  Home  Government,  that  the  treaties  by  which  they  were  affected 
should  be  modified  in  the  way  proposed  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment. 

Sm  JOSEPH  WARD  agreed  with  the  resolution  assuming  that  it  meant  that 
the  old  treaties  would  be  re-negotiated  by  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  view  to 
better  arrangements  being  made  so  far  as  the  Dominions  were  concerned. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  agreed  with  the  resolution. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  was  also  entirely  in  its  favour. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY  said  that  the  resolution  was  one  which,  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  must  be  accepted.  For  very  many  years  every  new  commercial  treaty  which 
had  been  negotiated  had  been  arranged  on  the  principle  of  not  including  the 
Dominions  without  their  consent,  and  it  followed  from  that  that  a  number  of  the  old 
treaties  which  did  not  contain  that  option  must  sometimes  be  embarrassing  to  the 
Dominions. 

The  case  might  be  met  by  agreeing  to  open  negotiations  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned, asking  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  modify  the  treaties  in  the  direction 
desired  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  date  in  the  point  desired.  If  they  agreed,  the 
course  would  be  quite  simple,  but  if  they  did  not,  the  best  course  of  procedure 
would  be  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  new  treaties  without  denouncing  those 
now  in  existence.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  proposed  new  treaties  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  new  treaties  came  into  operation  they  would  abrogate  the  old. 
On  behalf  of  the  Home  Government  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  resolution  on  that 
understanding. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  commercial"  before 
"  treaties." 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  had  given  notice  of  the 
following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  this  Conference  recognising  the  importance  of  promoting  fuller 
development  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  strongly  urges  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation  in  commercial  relations 
and  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

"  That  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British 
manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable." 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  the  Government  of  Canada  had  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  these  resolutions,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
secure  improvement  in  the  trade  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the  United 
Kingdom  unless  ftiey  possessed  more  information  than  they  had  at  present.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  institute  an  enquiry,  and 
with  this  object  he  proposed  the  following  resolution :  — 

"  That  His  Majesty  should  be  approached  with  a  view  to  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  Royal  Commission  representing  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland,  with  a  view  of 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  natural  resources  of  each  part  of  the 
Empire  represented  at  this  Conference,  the  development  attained  and  attain- 
able, and  the  facilities  for  production,  manufacture,  and  distribution,  the 
trade  of  each  part  with  the  others  and  with  the  outside  world,  the  food  and 
raw  material  requirements  of  each,  and  the  sources  thereof  available.  To 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  trade  between  each  of  the  different  parts  has  been 
affected  by  existing  legislation  in  each,  either  beneficially  or  otherwise." 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  resolution  was  only  another  step  in  the  policy 
which  had  been  the  governing  note  of  the  Conference,  namely,  not  of  Imperial 
concentration,  but  of  imperial  co-operation.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  resolu- 
tion might  be  misunderstood,  and  he  proposed  to  add :  "  And  by  what  methods, 
consistent  with  the  existing  fiscal  policy  of  each  part,  the  trade  of  each  part  with 
the  others  may  be  improved  and  extended."  That  addition  would  show  that  the 
Royal  Commission  was  not  intended  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Dominions  or  of  the  Mother  Country.  On  those  lines  the  Commission  would 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose  and  put  the  whole  Empire  in  a  better  position  for  future 
co-operation. 

MR.  FISHER  thought  the  resolution  was  a  very  practicable  way  of  dealing 
with  a  rather  difficult  set  of  questions,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  proposed 
addendum  should  not  be  accepted.  If  such  a  Commission  was  to  be  of  any  service,  it 
must  be  free  to  look  into  every  matter  that  was  likely  to  afford  useful  information  in 
connection  with  production,  manufacture  and  distribution,  and  not  dogmatize  as  to 
the  right  method  in  which  the  different  countries  should  conduct  their  own  affairs. 
Incidentally,  he  mentioned  that  the  Commonwealth  would  greatly  prize  a  visit  from 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  whether  that  were  possible  or 
not,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Commission  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  include 
men  of  the  highest  standing,  otherwise  the  members  would  be  received,  although 
with  courtesy,  yei  with  indifference. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  thought  the  proposal  met  the  position  in  a  very  practical 
way.  It  would,  of  course,  visit  all  the  Dominions.  What  was  required  was  a  very 
extended  enquiry  throughout  the  Empire,  and  that  would  be  secured.  With  the 
results  of  such  an  investigation  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  matters 
which  at  present  were  quite  in  the  air  in  regard  to  trade  matters  between  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  suggested  addendum  was  essential  if  the  Commission 
was  to  arrive  at  workable  decisions.  No  Commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
suggest  to  the  different  Dominions  what  their  fiscal  policy  should  be. 

GENERAL  JBOTHA  agreed  with  the  resolution. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  also  expressed  his  concurrence. 

MR.  ASQUITH  thought  the  Conference  was  much  indebted  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  for  making  this  very  practical  proposition  which  would  certainly  prepare 
the  way,  and  possibly  make  the  way  plain,  for  effective  action  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence, if  not  before.  The  proposed  Commission  would  be  an  advisory  body,  with  a 
reference  as  wide  as  words  could  make  it,  on  all  matters  connected  with  trade,  com- 
merce, production,  and  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  But 
it  would  not  be  a  Commission  to  suggest  State  policy  to  any  part  of  the  Empire.  In 
matters  of  policy  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several  Dominions  were,  and  must 
remain,  each  master  in  its  own  house,  and  every  self-governing  State  in  the  Empire 
must  pursue  such  a  fiscal  policy  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens  was 
for  the  time  being  best  suited  to  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  their  own 
country.  The  Commission  would  visit  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Home 
Government  would  spare  no  pains  to  secure  the  ablest  men  possible  as  their  repre- 
sentatives upon  it. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  the  Commonwealth  would  be  ready  to  contribute  their 
share  of  the  expense  as  the  burden  ought  not  to  fall  entirely  on  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  agreed  as  it  was  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominions 
as  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  they  would  doubtless  all  contribute. 

MR.  ASQUITH  said  the  Home  Government  was  grateful  for  the  suggestion, 
and  would  take  note  of  it. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 
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ALL-RED  MAIL  ROUTE. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WAED  moved  :- 

'  That,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  connected  with  Canada,  and  through  Canada,  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  by  the  best  mail  service  available.  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  above  desideratum  into  effect,  a  mail  service  be  established  on 
the  Pacific  between  Vancouver,  Fiji,  Auckland  and  Sydney  by  first-class 
steamers  of  not  less  than  10,000  tons  and  capable  of  performing  the  voyage  at 
an  average  speed  of  16  knots.  That  in  addition  to  this  a  fast  service  be 
established  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port required  for  both  purposes  to  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitable  proportions." 

He  said  that  four  years  ago  the  Conference  approved  the  idea  of  such  an  All- 
Red  Route,  but  various  difficulties  had  prevented  practical  effect  being  given  to 
the  resolution.  The  existing  service  across  the  Pacific  had  been  extended  for 
another  five  years,  and  therefore,  in  considering  the  present  proposal,  New  Zealand 
had  to  recognize  their  obligations  in  connection  with  the  existing  service.  He  had 
no  doubt  arrangements  could  be  made  for  that  service  to  be  accelerated  and  brought 
into  the  faster  and  extended  Atlantic  service  if  such  should  be  instituted.  The 
difficulty  with  regard  to  coaling  stations  had  disappeared  as  far  as  the  Pacific  was 
concerned.  He  had  been  assured  by  a  representative  shipping  man  that  they  could 
now  give  a  service  across  the  Pacific  at  20  knots  an  hour  without  any  of  the  diffi- 
culties owing  to  coaling  stations  which  were  urged  four  years  ago.  The  All-Red 
Route  was  very  strongly  favoured  in  New  Zealand,  and  although  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  might  considerably  affect  the  present  system,  they  desired  to  see 
the  All-Red  Route  instituted,  because  they  looked  upon  Canada  as  a  half-way  house 
between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  linking  up  of  which  would  be 
very  advantageous.  He  hoped  the  service  would  be  supported  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  Canada  and  Australia. 

SIB  E.  MORRIS  who  had  given  notice  of  the  following  resolution: — 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  that  the  most  certain  means 
of  developing  trade  within  the  Empire  is  by  connecting  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  by  rapid  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transportation.  That 
the  needs  of  the  North  American  portion  of  the  British  Empire  can  best  be 
served  by  connecting  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  via  Newfoundland  by  the 
best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost.  That  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  steamers  to  this  end,  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  shall  contribute  an  annual  subsidy  based  on,  in 
proportion  to,  and  having  regard  to,  the  population,  wealth,  trade  and 
interests  of  their  respective  countries." 

said  that  in  40  years  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  from  the  United  Kingdom 
had  decreased  from  50  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
difference  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  the  reason  being,  that  whilst  they  had 
only  a  fortnightly  service  with  Great  Britain,  the  same  as  they  had  40  years  ago, 
they  had  several  lines  of  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Newfound- 
land in  addition  to  practically  a  daily  freight  service.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
faster,  better,  and  more  frequent  service,  and  that  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
increased  subsidy. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  so  far  as  the  Government  of  Canada  were 
concerned,  they  were  altogether  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  while  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  all-red  route 
on  the  sentimental  side,  the  practical  side  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  But  so  far 
as  the  all-red  route  was  concerned,  he  drew  no  distinction  at  all  between  a  service 
from  Australia  via  South  Africa  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  route  from  Aus- 
tralia via  New  Zealand  and  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  route  via  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Ceylon  might  have  its  difficulties  as  an  all-red  proposition,  but  it 
had  much  to  commend  itself,  particularly  from  the  Australian  point  of  view.  As 
regards  the  carriage  of  goods  the  necessary  re-transhipment  and  the  carrying  over 
three  thousand  miles  of  land  rendered  the  proposal  impracticable.  With  some 
regret,  therefore,  he  had  to  say  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  could  not  sup- 
port the  resolution  as  proposed. 
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MR.  MALAN  welcomed  the  alternative  suggestion  with  regard  to  South  Africa. 
He  thought  that  they  should  not  pre- judge  the  matter  before  they  had  sufficient 
information  upon  the  subject  and  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  refer 
the  proposition  to  the  Royal  Commission  which  it  had  been  agreed  to  appoint. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said  that  from  the  sentimental  point  of  view  an  all-red 
route  was  exceedingly  desirable,  but  the  practical  difficulties  were  very  great.  Since 
the  last  Conference  a  Committee  had  sat,  and  it  had  been  found  that  the  cost  of  a 
21  knots  scheme  was  perfectly  prohibitive,  and  that  the  cost  of  an  18  knots  scheme 
was  enormous.  A  service  such  as  proposed  would  have  to  depend  on  passenger 
traffic,  as  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  goods  across  the  continent,  involving  as  it  did 
a  double  transhipment,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  considerable  loss  on  the  Pacific 
side,  although  possibly  on  the  Atlantic  side  the  necessary  revenue  might  be  obtained 
after  some  years.  Another  difficulty  was  that  of  bringing  the  different  parties 
together  to  arrange  a  detailed  bargain  of  this  kind.  He  thought  the  suggestion  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  proposed  Royal  Commission  was  a  very  good  one. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  if  the  scheme  had  been  put  forward  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  from  New  Zealand  to  England  it  would  be  useless  and 
impracticable,  but  the  development  of  trade  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
with  Canada  had  always  been  an  important  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  through  mail  and  passenger  service  to  England.  In  view  of  the  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Dominions,  he  would  omit 
the  second  portion  of  his  amendment  and  move  the  first  paragraph  in  the  following 
form  :— 

"  That  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  it  is  desirable  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  connected  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  through  Canada 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  the  best  mail  service  available." 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SITTING.     FRIDAY,  JUNE  16TH. 

INCOME  TAX  AND  DEATH  DUTIES. 
Notice  had  been  given  of  the  following  resolution  :— 
By  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  — 

"  That  it  is  inequitable  that  persons  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
who,  under  the  laws  of  a  self-governing  dependency,  pay  an  income  or  other 
tax  to  the  Government  of  such  dependency,  in  respect  of  income  or  profits 
derived  from  the  dependency,  should  have  to  pay  a  further  tax  in  respect  of 
the  same  income  or  profits  to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  therefore  it  is  most 
desirable  that  Imperial  legislation  should  be  introduced  to  remove  the  dis- 
ability." 

By  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.— 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  an  understanding  be  arrived  at  between  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  whereby  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  in 
claiming  payment  for  income  tax  and  death  duties,  should  allow  a  deduction 
for  payments  fairly  claimed  for  these  purposes  in  the  Colonies." 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  an  informal  Sub-Conference  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  double  income  tax  and  the  matter  had  been  discussed  very  fully,  and  he  re- 
cognized from  the  explanation  then  given  that  the  financial  result  of  the  proposed 
change  would  be  so  serious  as  far  as  the  British  Government  were  concerned  as  io 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  It  would,  however,  be  very 
advantageous  if  in  future  some  system  could  be  arranged  by  which  the  present  hard- 
ship to  income  tax  payers  might  be  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  obviated. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  said  that  his  Government  had  hoped  that  during  the  four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  Conference  the  Home  Government  might  have 
become  impressed  by  the  force  of  the  arguments  then  submitted  by  the  Dominions  on 
this  subject.  They  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Home  Government 
to  levy  taxation  on  income  derived  from  Colonial  securities,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  present  system.  He  suggested  that 
persons  with  small  incomes  might  be  exempted  from  the  tax  so  long  as  they  resided 
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in  one  of  the  Dominions.  The  position  might  be  partly  met  by  an  extension  of  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  Imperial  death  duties  legislation.  If  the  Home  Govern- 
ment could  not  go  the  whole  way,  he  suggested  that  where  a  resident  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  invested  money  in  the  Colonies  he  should  pay  only  the  difference 
between  the  Colonial  income  tax  and  the  income  tax  charged  in  this  country.  If 
an  arrangement  could  be  come  to  in  this  matter,  it  would  stimulate  the  investment  of 
British  capital  within  the  Empire  and  diminish  the  amount  invested  in  foreign 
countries. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said  that  the  abolition  of  the  double  income  tax  would 
involve  a  loss  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  at  least  £2,000,000  per  year,  and  the 
amount  would  tend  to  increase.  Great  Britain  was  the  greatest  lending  country  in 
the  world.  We  had  about  £3,000,000,000  invested  across  the  seas,  and  if  the  revenue 
from  the  income  tax  was  made  dependent  upon  the  amount  charged  in  the  countries 
where  the  money  was  invested,  it  would  mean  such  a  serious  breach  in  the  amount  as 
to  involve  the  imposition  of  another  penny,  and  later  on,  probably  two  pence  on  the 
residents  in  this  country.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  face  such  a  contingency, 
at  any  rate  so  soon  after  the  great  struggle  of  1909-10.  With  regard  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  persons  of  small  income  so  long  as  they  resided  in  the  Colonies,  the  amount 
involved  was  not  very  large;  the  difficulty  was  purely  administrative.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  check  the  accuracy  of  claims  made,  and  they  would  really  have  to 
accept  the  statement  of  every  person  who  claimed  to  have  an  income  below  whatever 
limit  was  fixed.  Being  so  great  a  lending  country,  we  had  to  watch  very  jealously 
anything  which  would  tend  to  deprive  the  Exchequer  of  income  tax  on  money 
invested  beyond  the  sea.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  only  the  difference  between  the 
colonial  and  the  home  income  tax  should  be  paid,  it  was  the  first  time  the  proposal 
had  been  put  before  him,  and  he  would  not  like  to  give  an  answer  at  once.  It  seemed 
a  point  that  might  very  well  be  considered.  He  would  ascertain  what  the  effect 
would  be  and  communicate  his  decision  later. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
agree  to  the  proposal,  he  would  not  press  the  resolution  as  nothing  could,  of  course, 
be  done  unless  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Government. 

GENERAL  BOTHA,  referring  to  the  death  duties,  said  that  an  opportunity  had 
not  yet  arisen  for  introducing  uniform  legislation  in  South  Africa,  but  he  hoped  that 
before  long  they  would  have  a  consolidating  measure  for  the  whole  country.  The 
'  present  system  in  connection  with  the  United  Kingdom  seriously  interfered  with  the 
investment  of  British  capital  in  South  Africa.  He  suggested  that  death  duties 
should  be  charged  on  companies  only  in  the  country  where  they  were  registered. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  concession  in  regard  to 
death  duties  would  ultimately  cost  the  British  Exchequer  £2,250,000  a  year.  The 
provision  of  the  Finance  Act  in  question  was  applicable  to  thirty-five  Colonies,  and 
the  arrangement  was  generally  satisfactory,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  work  well 
in  South  Africa.  But  if  companies  wanted  the  advantage  of  the  British  market 
it  was  only  fair  that  the  British  Exchequer  should  claim  taxation  in  respect  of  that 
advantage. 

MR.  MALAN  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  consider 
the  suggestion  as  to  paying  the  difference  between  the  colonial  tax  and  the  home  tax 
in  connection  with  death  duties  as  well  as  income  tax. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said  he  would  consider  that,  but  it  was  rather  a  different 
matter. 

The  resolutions  were  withdrawn. 

COINAGE. 

The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  had  given  notice  of  the 
following  resolution  :— 

"  That  with  a  view  to  facilitating  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  question  of  the  advisableness  of  recommending  a.  reform  of  the 
present  units  of  coins  ought  to  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  this  Confer- 


ence." 


SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  practical  for  Great 
Britain  to  agree  to  either  the  decimal  or  metric  systems,  and  until  they  were  able  to 
do  so  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  do  so.  The  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system  of  coinage  were  great,  and  if  a  uniform  system  could  be  adopted  the 
advantage  would  be  enormous.  Personally,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  both  the 
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sovereign  and  the  dollar  systems  should  not  be  recognised  together.  The  different 
coins  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  caused  grave  inconvenience,  and  the 
question  might  very  well  be  referred  to  a  commission  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
a  uniform  system  could  not  be  established  as  was  done  for  France  and  its  colonies  and 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  in  1865,  and  which  was  brought  about  by  the  Mone- 
tary Convention  of  that  year.  Greece  joined  that  Union  in  1867. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  in  Australia  they  were  in  favour  of  a  decimal  system. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said  that  to  introduce  the  metric  system  in  this  country 
would  cause  serious  disorganization,  especially  in  the  cotton  trade.  As  to  having 
the  double  system  of  sovereigns  and  dollars,  the  confusion  to  which  it  would  lead 
would  be  very  serious.  He  certainly  would  not  care  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  introducing  any  such  revolutionary  change. 

The  subject  then  dropped. 

SHIPPING  CONFERENCES  OR  COMBINES. 
SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  moved  :- 

;'  That  concerted  action  be  taken  by  all  Governments  of  the  Empire  to 
promote  better  trade  and  postal  communications  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Overseas  Dominions,  and  in  particular  to  discourage  shipping  conferences 
or  combines  for  the  control  of  freight  rates  between  the  various  portions  of 
the  Empire." 

He  said  that  South  Africa  afforded  a  good  illustration  of  the  evils  and  dis- 
advantages suffered  by  all  sections  of  the  community  through  the  lack  of  those 
facilities  for  ocean  transport  which  played  such  an  essential  part  in  the  development 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  every  country.  The  shipping  trade  there  was  controlled 
by  a  combination  of  steamship  owners  with  the  result  that  the  sea-borne  trade  had 
been  handicapped  by  high  freight  rates,  and  traders  had  been  restricted  by  a  system 
of  deferred  rebates.  Prior  to  Union  the  diversity  of  interests  prevented  a  remedy 
being  applied,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Union  had  changed  the  situation,  and 
the  country  was  resolved  to  deal  with  the  matter.  If  the  policy  of  South  Africa 
proved  a  success,  he  suggested  that  the  same  course  might  well  be  followed  by  other 
portions  of  the  Empire  where  similar  conditions  obtained.  He  quoted  a  number  of 
rates  showing  the  disadvantageous  position  of  South  Africa  as  compared  with  other 
trade  routes,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Conference  lines  had  used  to  the  full  their 
power  of  maintaining  unreasonable  rates  and  preventing  competition.  In  South 
Africa  they  were  convinced  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  shipping  monopoly  was 
essential  to  their  prosperity,  and  they  were  determined  that  the  control  of  the  sea- 
borne trade  by  an  uncontrolled  combination  should  not  continue. 

MR.  BUXTON  said  that  while  the  Home  Government  were  prepared  to  support 
a  resolution  directed  against  combines  and  conferences  where  they  were  shown  to 
be  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  resolution  practically  assumed  that  all  such  conferences 
were  necessarily  disadvantageous.  That  was  not  the  view  necessarily  taken  in  this 
country.  Therefore,  he  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words  "  in  so  far  as  such 
conferences  are  prejudicial  to  trade."  But  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution  if  it  were 
so  amended,  he  must  not  be  taken  as  necessarily  agreeing  with  all  the  arguments  used 
by  Sir  David  de  Graaff,  nor  that  the  solution  proposed  by  South  Africa  was  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question,  on  the  merits  of  which  however  it  was  not  his 
business  to  express  an  opinion.  He  had  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  more  general 
point  of  view.  Rebates  were  not  a  new  thing,  but  it  was  only  within  recent  years 
that  greater  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  question.  He  reminded  the  Conference 
of  the  appointment  in  1906  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  operation  of 
shipping  rings  and  rebates.  Upon  that  Commission  the  Dominions  were  repre- 
sented. He  detailed  the  arguments  on  either  side  that  had  weighed  with  the  Com- 
mission. Neither  the  majority  nor  the  minority  report  made  very  drastic  sug- 
gestions. They  did  not  propose  the  abolition  of  rebates/  but  thev  proposed  the 
creation  of  associations  of  those  concerned  with  certain  powers  to  be  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  initiative  in  carrying  out  these  proposals  was  largely  left 
to  the  parties  interested,  but  the  shippers,  merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers, 
had  not  shown  any  great  desire  to  press  the  Board  of  Trade  to  introduce  the  necessary 
legislation.  A  short  time  ago  he  invited  a  conference  representing  the  parties 
interested  to  meet  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  support  they  were  prepared  to 
give  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  drastic  legislation  was  not  very  encouraging.  The 
fact  was  that  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far,  under 
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proper  conditions,  shipping  conferences  and  the  system  involved  in  them,  were  an 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
oi  the  bntish  mercantile  marine  it  would  not  be  easy  to  pass  a  Bill  affecting  its 
interest  unless  he  had  behind  him  a  considerable  body  of  public  opinion.  The 
Government  would,  however,  keep  the  matter  under  consideration  and  watch  develop- 
ments in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

MR.  BRODEUR  said  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  no  serious  objection 
to  the  motion.  As  a  general  principle  they  believed  it  was  not  advisable  that 
shipping  conferences  should  be  encouraged.  He  pointed  out  that  serious  injustice 
was  done  to  Canada,  not  by  shipping  conferences,  but  by  a  combine  of  insurers  in 
England,  who  inserted  a  clause  in  their  policies  under  which  a  ship  was  prevented 
from  entering  a  British  North  American  port  without  paying  a  higher  premium. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  their  experience  in  Australia  caused  them  to  hold 
very  definite  views  against  the  rebate  system.  In  connection  with  the  coastal  trade 
they  had  introduced  legislation  making  rebates  illegal.  And  their  experience 
proved  that  the  destruction  of  the  rebate  system  did  not  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  the  service,  the  stability  of  the  rates  and  other  matters  beneficial  to  trade.  The 
conference  system  was  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  and  he 
was  surprised  that  Mr.  Buxton  had  not  received  more  support  from  British  traders 
with  a  view  to  taking  action  against  it.  The  Royal  Commission  showed  that  under 
the  conference  lines  there  was  a  preferential  system  in  operation  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  United  States  and  against  Great  Britain.  It  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
conference  system  extended  to  the  Australian  overseas  trade.  In  Australia  the 
feeling  was  such  that  there  had  been  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Government 
owning  a  line  of  steamers  between  Australia  and  Great  Britain  in  order  to  prevent 
the  producer  being  exploited  and  the  profits  of  the  market  taken  from  him  under  the 
conference  system.  They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  mail  contract  recently  entered 
into  to  protect  their  producers  in  regard  to  the  one  line  which  was  under  that  con- 
tract by  fixing  rates  of  freight  and  conditions. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  South  Africa,  judging  from  Sir  David  de 
Graaff's  speech,  had  a  substantial  grievance.  In  New  Zealand  they  had  had  many 
difficulties  connected  with  the  shipping  trade  some  years  ago,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  Government  guaranteed  to  provide  freights  by  a  line  of  steamers  in  order  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  rate  between  New  Zealand  and  the  Old  Country.  Their 
troubles  had  been  redressed,  and  now  they  had  five  lines  of  first  class  refrigerated 
steamers  trading  direct  to  England.  He  was  prepared  to  support  the  resolution 
though,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned,  he  could  not  agree  with  all  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  South  Africa,  which  had  its  special  difficulties,  and  New 
Zealand  also  had  to  study  the  particular  needs  of  her  own  people.  Owing  to  the 
peculiarities  of  her  trade  and  position,  if  a  system  of  rebates  did  not  exist  for  her 
•oversea  trade  many  of  her  traders  would  soon  have  to  pay  double  rates  of  freight 
upon  their  special  articles  of  commerce.  Refrigerating  steamers  of  large  capacity 
were  required  for  carrying  frozen  meat  .and  dairy  produce,  and  if  any  tramp  steamer 
were  allowed  to  take  up  the  traffic  for  ordinary  cargo  which  did  not  require  refriger- 
ating apparatus,  it  would  simply  mean  that  double  rates  would  have  to  be  paid  on 
the  frozen  meat  and  dairy  produce,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  our  producers. 
What  he  always  had  fought  for  was  to  see  that  the  smallest  producer  was  placed  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  largest  shipper.  They  paid  no  subsidies  to  any  of  their 
refrigerating  or  any  other  cargo  lines  trading  from  New  Zealand.  On  the  whole, 
they  had  placed  their  shipping  business  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  but  he  recognized 
the  difficulties  of  South  Africa  and  supported  the  resolution. 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
intended  to  proceed  with  this  matter  until  they  obtained  reasonable  rates  and 
conditions.  As  lono;  as  the  present  position  continued  their  industries  could  not 
develop  as  they  ought  to  do.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  suggested  amendment  of 
the  resolution  since  there  was  no  room  for  doubt,  in  so  far  as  South  Africa  was 
•concerned,  that  the  operation  of  the  conference  lines  was  prejudicial  to  their  trade. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  adjourned  until  Monday  morning. 
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The   Honourable   J.    G.    FINDLAY,    K.C.,    LL.D.,    Attorney- General   and 
Colonial  Secretary. 
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General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
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The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 

There  were  also  present : 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State  for  the  Colonies. 
*Mr.  A.  LAW,  C.B.,  Foreign  Office. 
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SHIPPING. 
The  Government  of  New  Zealand  had  given  notice  of  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  self-governing  Overseas  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage 
of  development  when  they  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers 
in  respect  to  British  and  foreign  shipping." 

0  Present  at  afternoon  sitting. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CREWE  said  that  before  the  resolution  was  moved  he  desired 
to  refer  generally  to  the  question  of  Indian  emigration  and  immigration.     He  had 
had  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  considering  the  question  from  two  different 
standpoints  :  first,  as  Colonial  Secretary;  and  secondly,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.     In  both  offices  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  question  could  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Conference  which  was  more  difficult,  and  in  some  of  its  aspects  more 
critical,  than  that  of  Indian  immigration  and  the  treatment  of  members  of  native 
races   within   the   various   self-governing   Dominions.     When    Secretary    for   the 
Colonies  he  had  upon  one  occasion  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there  was  any 
question  which  seemed  to  threaten  not  only  the  well-being  but  the  actual  existence 
of  the  Empire  as  an  Empire,  it  was  the  difficulty  between  the  white  and  the  native 
races.     The  question  was  in  one  sense  insoluble.     There  could  be  no  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.     His  Majesty's  Government  fully  recognised  that  as  the  Empire 
is  constituted  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  idea  that  there  could  be  an  absolutely 
free  interchange  between  all  subjects  of  the  Crown.    ^Nobody  could  dispute  the  right 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  decide  for  themselves  whom  they  would  admit 
as  citizens  of  their  respective  territories.     The  Home  Government  also  recognised 
that  in  this  country   it   was  easy  to  underrate  the  difficulties   confronting  the 
Dominions  in  connection  with  this  problem,  because  we  were  not  troubled  to  any 
serious  extent  by  a  similar  problem.     The  Dominions  felt  two  separate  but  closely 
interwoven  objections  to  the  influx  of  a  large  native  population.     One  was  that  such 
an  influx  might  mean  a  rivalry  of  cheap  labour,  and  the  other  was  founded  upon  the 
colour  bar.     The  economic  question  was  distinct,  but  whether  Indians  were  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  national  history  or  pride  of  descent,  or  personal  qualities 
of  character  and  intellect,  they  had  a  real  claim  for  consideration  both  as  subjects 
of  the  Crown  and  as  men.       While  there  was  no  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Indian  immigration  by  the  adoption  of  heroic  legislation,  he  confidently 
submitted  that  the  relations  between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  might  be  very 
materially  improved  by  the  cultivation  of  mutual  understanding.     The  India  Office 
and  the  Government  of  India  would  always  do  their  best  to  explain  to  the  people  of 
India  how  the  position  stood  in  the  Dominions.     On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  ask  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  make  known 
within  their  own  areas  how  deep  and  how  wide-spread  the  feeling  on  this  subject 
was  in  India.     All  sections  and  shades  of  opinion  combined  on  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  Indians  as  a  race — a  fact  which  put  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those 
who  were  inimical  to  the  British  Government  in  India  weapons  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  use  with  a  view  to  damaging  the  Government.     He  suggested  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  Dominions  Governments  working  within  the  limits  which  they  laid 
down  for  the  admission  of  immigrants,  to  make  the  entrance  of  Indians  more  easy 
and  pleasant  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.     If  it  became  known  that  within  those 
limits  Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown  would  receive  a  genuine  welcome,  and  would 
not  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  bring  about  better 
relations  between  India  and  the  Dominions.     As  regards  the  treatment  of  Indians 
already  domiciled  in  the  Dominions  there  were  questions  to  which  Indians  attached 
special  importance,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  maintenance  of  the  obligations  of  caste. 
The  position  could  be  improved  if  so  far  as  possible  the  force  of  the  sanctions  of 
caste  and  religion  could  be  invariably  recognised.     He  appealed  to  the  Dominions 
to  do  all  they  could  to  inform  public  opinion  of  the  general  claims  of  Indians  to  con- 
siderate and  friendly  treatment  as  loyal  fellow  subjects  of  the  Crown.  Until  pleasant 
relations  existed  between  the  Dominions  and  India  we  were  far  from  being  a  united 
Empire.     It  was  in  reality  rather  a  question  of  spirit  and  attitude  than  of  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  the  subject  by  a  series  of  legislative  propositions.     If  the  Dominions 
would  agree  to  show  a  friendly  spirit  towards  India  the  best  public  opinion  in  India 
would  recognise  the  fact,  and  would  endeavour  to  take  its  part  in  bringing  about  the 
peaceful  solution  of  anv  difficulty  which  might  arise. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD,  in  moving  the  resolution,  assured  the  Conference  that  so 
far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned  they  had  nothing  but  the  most  loyal  and  friendly 
feelings  towards  India.  Nor  wa.3  his  motion  intended  to  in  any  wnv  denl  with  the 
point  of  view  of  an  accession  of  people  from  India.  The  point  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  directed  was  simply  that  of  coloured  or,  indeed,  any  race — Lascars  included 
—who  were  put  into  competition  at  low  rates  of  pay  by  British-owned  or  anv  other 
owned  ships  against  British-owned  ships  and  manned  by  British  officers  and  crews 
in  New  Zealand.  Lord  Crewe  had  recognised  the  undeniable  right  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions  to  decide  whom  they  should  admit  as  citizens.  In  New  Zealand  that  was 
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one  of  the  things  for  which  they  stood  out  very  strongly.  But  if  the  present  condi- 
tion of  affairs  with  regard  to  shipping  was  allowed  to  continue  there  were  two  alter- 
natives for  the  New  Zealand-owned  shipping  companies.  One  was  to  transfer  the 
registration  of  their  ships  from  the  Oversea  Dominion  to  places  where  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  requirements  and  restrictions  of  the  New  Zealand  law,  and  to 
follow  the  course  adopted  by  other  shipping  companies  of  employing  Lascars  at  low 
rates  of  wages.  The  other  was  to  induce  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  repeal 
the  whole  of  their  laws  which  had  been  passed  in  the  interests  of  white  crews,  and 
so  to  force  down  the  rate  of  wages  to  that  paid  to  Lascars.  Either  of  these  proposi- 
tions was  unthinkable  from  the  New  Zealand  standpoint.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
race  superiority,  it  was  simply  that  the  white  and  coloured  races  could  not  work 
together  under  existing  conditions.  The  New  Zealand  Bill,  which  passed  through 
Parliament  last  Session,  and  which  had  given  rise  to  this  discussion,  proposed  that 
seamen  employed  in  New  Zealand  waters  and  those  trading  to  and  from  Australia 
should  be  paid  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  the  time  being  ruling  in  New  Zealand, 
and  a  further  clause  provided  that  ships  manned  entirely  or  in  part  by  Asiatics 
should  be  liable  to  an  additional  25  per  cent,  on  their  bills  of  lading  for  various 
purposes  set  out  in  the  Bill.  But  that  provision  was  subject  to  the  proviso  that  if 
British-owned  ships  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  British  people  of  a 
coloured  race,  the  clause  should  not  be  operative  so  long  as  the  required  rates  of  pay 
were  paid  to  Lascars  or  Asiatics  or  any  other  race.  Their  sole  object  was  to  prevent 
the  wiping  out  of  the  existing  ship-owners  and  the  white  crews  on  their  New  Zealand 
ships,  and  also  to  protect  the  Australian  owners  and  their  white  crews  by  unfair 
competition  of  this  description  due  to  the  employment  of  cheap  labour.  It  was  really 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  great  British  shipping  companies  owned  in  the 
Dominions  whose  laws  compelled  them  to  run  their  steamers  under  quite  different 
conditions  than  their  oversea  competitors,  and  it  was  a  menace  to  a  great  number  of 
people;  several  thousands  with  wives  and  families  in  addition  dependent  on  them  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  that  was  why  there  was  so  strong  a  feeling,  and  he 
felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  protect  the  Colonial 
shipping  interests  and  the  white  crews.  Personally,  he  believed  that  they  ought  to 
urge  upon  all  nations-  the  policy  of  "  every  colour  going  back  to  its  own  zone."  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese,  and  other  coloured  races  had  a  perfectly  legitimate  pride  in 
their  own  race,  just  as  we  had  in  ours,  and  it  was  equally  important  for  them  as  for 
white  people  that  they  should  each  preserve  the  purity  of  their  own  race,  and  this 
would  prevent  the  unfortunate  but  necessary  recurring  discussions  about  colour 
which,  though  distasteful,  was  absolutely  necessary  because  the  conditions  were  so 
different  that  legislation  of  a  practical  kind  was  essential.  He  urged  the  Conference 
to  agree  to  the  proposal. 

DR.  FINDLAY  said  it  was  not  at  all  a  racial  question  in  New  Zealand.  They 
protected  their  labour  by  imposing  a  tax,  in  some  cases  prohibitive,  against  an 
importation  of  Indian  products  into  New  Zealand.  That  was  purely  economic.  In 
that  respect  it  had  differed  from  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  employers  of  brown 
or  yellow  labour  the  same  obligations  as  were  imposed  upon  the  employers  of  white 
labour. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  the  Government  of  Canada  were  prepared 
to  support  the  resolution,  although,  perhaps  they  would  not  have  drafted  it  in  the 
same  terms.  He  did  not  think  they  required  any  more  power  than  they  at  present 
possessed,  because  under  their  respective  constitutions  they  already  had  legislative 
autonomy  on  this  matter.  It  was  true  that  the  Home  Government  retained  a  certain 
power  of  disallowance,  but  they  had  been  very  chary  of  exercising  it.  This  sub- 
ject exemplified  once  more  the  impossibility  of  embracing  all  those  great  Imperial 
questions  on  one  common  rule,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  view  of  local  circum- 
stances. They  were  all  anxious  to  do  nothing  to  impair  the  spirit  of  loyalty  in  the 
native  populations  of  India  or  to  put  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  maintaining  good  relations.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  remained,  that 
the  moment  Asiatic  labour  was  allowed  to  come  into  competition  with  white  labour 
there  was  disturbance  of  economic  conditions,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on  might 
seriously  jeopardise  the  harmony  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  not  on  account 
of  "  colour  '  prejudice,  but  because  Asiatics  had  a  different  civilisation  and 
standard  of  living.  He  fully  recognised  the  moderation  of  the  view  presented  by 
Lord  Crewe. 

MR.  BATCHELOR  said  the  Australian  view  was  very  similar  to  that  of  New 
Zealand.  Much  irritation  had  been  caused  in  the  past  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
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tiic  position  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  A  frank  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  the  position  which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  matter  and  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  altering,  would  lead  to  better  understanding,  and  would  conduce  to  a 
united  Empire.  They  were  anxious  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  anomalous 
restrictions  or  regulations,  but  they  had  to  consider  the  local  conditions  and  neces- 
sities. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  they  wanted  to  encourage  the  maritime  industry,  and  in 
their  shipping  law  all  they  aimed  at  was  to  prevent  British  or  foreign  shipping 
having  an  advantage  over  their  own  shipping  in  their  own  waters. 

MR.  MALAN  said  the  question  had  two  aspects — that  of  race  and  that  of 
labour.  From  the  discussion  it  would  appear  that  it  was  the  labour  aspect  which 
troubled  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Australia,  but  in  South  Africa  it  was  not  so 
much  the  question  of  labour  as  of  self-preservation.  They  had  an  overwhelmingly 
large  African  population  to  deal  with,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  another  "  coloured  "  problem  connected  with  Asiatics.  After  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  they  had  now  come  to  a  settle- 
ment. After  full  discussion  between  the  Union  and  the  Imperial  Governments, 
practical  agreement  had  been  arrived  at. 

As  regards  Indians  in  the  Union  itself,  the  Union  Government  had  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the 
agreement.  The  resolution,  he  thought,  was  somewhat  too  wide  in  its  terms,  as  it 
implied  a  constitutional  defect  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions  in  regard  to  power  to 
legislate.  He  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be  amended  in  that  respect. 

THE  EARL  OF  CREWE  said  that  so  far  as  the  employment  of  Lascars  was 
concerned  it  was  chiefly  a  labour  difficulty,  but  from  the  Indian  point  of  view 
that  did  not  make  the  difficulty  any  the  less. 

SIB  JOSEPH  WARD  pointed  out  that  if  it  was  admitted  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  racial  but  economic — and  the  Indian  people  had  an  undoubted  right  to  deal 
with  their  own  economic  conditions  as  they  thought  proper — they  could  have  no 
legitimate  right  to  complain  of  New  Zealand  doing  the  same,  and  as  this  was  an 
economic  matter  affecting  New  Zealand,  the  questions  should  be  settled  by  New 
Zealand,  and  his  motion  was  intended  to  give  that  power. 

THE  EARL  OF  CREWE,  referring  to  the  suggestion  that  "  coloured  "  people 
should  remain  within  their  own  area,  said  that,  while  he  was  Colonial  Secretary, 
he  instituted  a  committee  with  a  view  to  seeing  under  what  conditions  and  circum- 
stances emigration  from  India  to  the  Crown  Colonies  could  best  be  encouraged, 
and  he  hoped  that  good  results  had  accrued  from  that  enquiry.  That  was  a  move  in 
the  suggested  direction,  but  whether  there  was  any  probability  that  the  different 
races  could  finally  be  confined  to  their  own  areas,  was  a  much  larger  question. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

AFTERNOON  SITTING,  MONDAY,  19TH  JUNE. 
SHIPPING. 

The  Conference  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  self-governing  Dominions  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment when  they  should  be  entrusted  with  wider  legislative  powers  in  respect 
to  British  and  foreign  shipping." 

MR.  BjUXTON  said  the  resolution  was  too  wide  and  vague  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  propose  legislation  founded  upon  it.  The  present  principle  of 
merchant  shipping  legislation  was  fairly  plain  and  simple.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
code  of  law  that  ruled  a  ship  was  the  code  of  the  country  of  registration,  and  that 
code  followed  the  ship  round  the  world.  The  rule  was  modified  by  the  power  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  to  regulate  their  own  coasting  trade,  and  by  the  territorial 
limitations  of  their  jurisdiction.  If  what  New  Zealand  now  desired  was  power  to 
regulate  round  voyages  beginning  and  ending  in  the  Dominion  or  that  the  Dominions 
should  be  empowered  to  pass  reciprocal  legislation,  providing  that  the  labour  legisla- 
tion of  each  Dominion  should  apply  to  their  own  registered  vessels  while  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  other  Dominions  which  were  parties  to  the  agreement,  the 
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I  [nine  Government  would  not  stand  in  the  way,  but  if,  as  he  understood  from  Sir 
Joseph  Ward's  explanation,  the  proposal  was  to  go  considerably  further,  great 
caution  was  necessary.  The  question  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view  was  one 
largely  of  economics,  and  so  far  as  it  concerned  rates  of  wages,  conditions  of  labour, 
and  matters  of  that  sort  he  had  personally  considerable  sympathy  with  it.  But  the 
terms  of  the  proposal  were  very  wide,  and  might  involve  very  serious  results.  Labour 
conditions  comprise  two  classes  of  questions  :  the  first  category  included  such  matters 
as  wages,  overtime,  and  the  duties  of  various  ratings.  The  second  category  involved 
such  questions  as  manning,  crew  space,  coal  capacity,  and  load  line.  With  regard  to 
this  latter  class  especially  he  wished  to  point  out  that  trade  could  not  go  on  if  a 
British  oversea  ship,  trading  now  to  one  Dominion  and  now  to  another,  was  liable 
to  be  subjected  to  stringent  and  differing  codes  of  regulations  in  the  ports  of  each 
Dominion,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Imperial  Acts. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  greater  proportion  of  British  and  foreign  com- 
merce is  conducted  not  by  the  liners  regularly  trading  between  given  ports,  but  by  the 
tramp  steamers  trading  now  to  one  part  of  the  world  and  now  to  another,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  freight  market.  The  question  would  also  have  to  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  competition  of  foreign  shipping.  Dominion  conditions 
could  not  be  so  effectively  enforced  on  foreign  shipping  as  on  British,  with  the  result 
that  the  proposed  powers  would  discriminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  British  ships. 
Moreover  it  was  not  possible  effectively  to  impose  on  foreign  ships  regulations  affect- 
ing their  domestic  economy.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  impose  conditions  and 
restrictions  on  foreign  ships,  and  that  attempt  failed,  a  preference  would  be  given 
to  foreign  shipping.  If  the  attempt  succeeded,  retaliation  would  ensue,  the  whole 
force  and  brunt  of  which  would  fall  on  the  United  Kingdom  shipping.  As  the 
United  Kingdom  carried  for  the  whole  world,  a  large  section  of  our  carrying  trade 
was  very  vulnerable  to  reprisals.  A  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  respect  of 
matters  connected  with  the  mercantile  marine  had  been  brought  about  of  late,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  that  uniformity  should  be  extended  rather  than  curtailed.  He 
reminded  the  Conference  that  the  whole  question  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Subsidiary  Conference  which  met  in  1907,  which  arrived  unanimously  at  a  series  of 
resolutions  from  the  principles  of  which  no  serious  departure  should  be  made  with- 
out the  most  careful  enquiry.  He  regretted  that  His  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  adopt  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  and  it  was  difficult  to  amend  it  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  In  the  circumstances  he  hoped  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  would  not  press  it. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  his  proposal  was  necessary  to  enable  New  Zealand  to  give  effect  to  the 
labour  conditions  which  the  people  there  required.  The  resolution  was  intended  to 
give  the  Dominions  wider  legislative  powers  than  were  contained  in  the  Imperial 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  as  without  such  extended  powers  they  were  unable  to  meet 
the  position  which  recently  had  arisen.  There  was  no  racial  side  to  the  question; 
it  was  purely  from  the  economic  standpoint  that  these  powers  were  required.  The 
same  regulations  would  be  applied  to  a  ship  even  manned  with  a  white  crew  if  a  non- 
living wage  were  being  paid.  The  Home  Government  at  present  prevented  Indians 
from  living  in  this  country  under  conditions  which  might  be  thought  right  in  India, 
but  that  restriction  was  not  regarded  as  a  disability  due  to  colour.  The  present 
condition  of  affairs  was  a  menace  to  local  shipping,  and  their  crews  in  New  Zealand, 
and  he  must  decline  to  withdraw  a  proposal  dealing  with  a  matter  so  vital  to  his 
country.  He  therefore  desired  that  the  resolution  should  be  put  to  the  Conference. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  that  the  discussion  had  emphasised  the  position 
which  the  Government  of  Canada  had  taken  up,  namely,  that  they  already  had  power 
to  legislate  on  shipping.  It  was  desirable  that  the  petition  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear  so  that  they  might  know  exactly  where  they  were. 

MR.  BRODEUR  cited  cases  in  which  the  Canadian  Government  had  passed 
legislation  based  on  Imperial  Acts,  and  where  those  provisions  had  been  repealed 
by  subsequent  Imperial  legislation,  with  the  result  that  Canada's  legislative  power 
had  been  seriously  curtailed.  They  had  a  Bill  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  at 
present  with  the  object  of  repealing  sections  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
of  1894  which  were  in  conflict  with  their  own  legislation. 

MR.  PEARCE  said  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  claimed  to  derive  their 
powers  to  legislate  'on  this  subject  from  the  Constitution  Act,  and  they  were  supported 
in  that  view  by  the  opinion  of  their  Law  Officers. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  wording  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  reference  to  this  point  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Common- 
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wealth  Constitution,  shipping  legislation  had  been  held  over,  and  the  Royal  Assent 
withheld,  and  this  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  rule 

SIR  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF  said  that  in  South  Africa  they  had  not 
suffered  inconvenience  in  connection  with  the  shipping  law;  where  South  Africa  had 
been  placed  at  a  disadvantage  was  in  regard  to  the  action  of  individual  shipowners. 

MR.  HARCOURT  said  that  the  British  Government  would  abstain  from  voting 
on  the  resolution. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  considered  that  the  Union  already  had  the  power  asked  for. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  in  Australia  they  were  satisfied  with  the  powers  which 
they  contended  they  possessed,  and  if  they  supported  the  resolution  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  admitting  that  their  powers  were  in  any  way  limited. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  Conference  and  supported  by  Canada  and 
New  Zealand,  but  Great  Britain,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland 
abstained  from  voting. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  LAWS. 
SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  moved  :— 

'  That  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  that  there  should  be  more 
uniformity  throughout  its  centres  and  dependencies  in  the  law  of  alien  immi- 
gration and  exclusion;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Royal  Commission  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Conference." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  JUDGMENTS  AND  ORDERS. 

SIR  RUFUS  ISAACS  said  that  the  question  of  the  enforcement  throughout  the 
Empire  of  commercial  arbitration  awards  had  been  considered  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Conference,  and  to  carry  out  the  conclusion  arrived  at  he  moved  the  following 
resolution  :— 

'  That  the  Imperial  Government  should  consider  in  concert  with  the 
Dominion  Governments  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions it  is  practicable  and  desirable  to  make  mutual  arrangements  with  a  view 
to  the  enforcement  in  one  part  of  the  Empire  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  another  part,  including  judgments  or  orders  for  the 
enforcement  of  commercial  arbitration  awards." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

SUEZ  CANAL. 
MR.  FISHER  moved  :— 

'  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  dues  levied  upon  shipping  for 
using  the  Suez  Canal  constitute  a  heavy  charge,  and  tend  to  retard  the  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  with  other  countries,  and  invites  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  to  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present  charges." 

He  pointed  out  that  since  1906  the  Commonwealth  had  made  repeated  repre- 
sentations to  His  Majesty's  Government  upon  this  subject.  Reduction  had  been 
made  in  recent  years,  but  the  rate  was  still  about  six  shillings  per  ton.  The  Canal 
Company  maintained  that  the  deepening  and  improvement  of  the  Canal,  and  the 
provision  of  other  facilities  were  of  more  value  to  shipping  than  an  actual  reduction 
in  the  rates  would  be.  The  Commonwealth  Government  thought,  however,  that  a 
substantial  reduction  ought  to  be  made.'  M.  de  Lesseps  promised  that  when  the 
dividend  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  the  rates  would  be  reduced  to  five  francs  per  ton, 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  by  one-third.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment were  large  shareholders  in  the  Company,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  use  all 
their  influence  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  charges.  The  Suez  Canal  was  the  most 
speedy  and  convenient  route  to  Europe,  and  they  desired  that  it  should  be  used  by 
the  mail  steamers;  but  unless  the  charges  were  lowered  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  ascertain  whether  they  could  not  find  relief  in  some  other  direction. 

MR.  McKINNON  WOOD  said  that  the  British  Government  entirely 
sympathised  with  the  point  of  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fisher.  They  had  always 
regarded  the  interests  of  ship-owners  and  of  shipping  in  this  connection  as  more 
important  than  their  interests  as  shareholders,  and  they  had  never  allowed  the  latter 
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consideration  to  deter  them  from  pressing  for  such  reductions  in  the  dues  as  they 
thought  were  possible.  As  Mr.  Fisher  had  said,  certain  reductions  had  been  made, 
and  another  reduction  of  50  centimes  was  promised  as  from  January,  1912.  The 
British  Government  had  not  a  dominant  voice  in  the  matter,  having  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  representation,  but  they  would  continue  to  exercise  their  influence  in  the 
direction  desired. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  said  that  New  Zealand  regarded  the  matter  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  Australia.  For  many  years  they  had  been  considerable  contri- 
butors indirectly,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  extraction  of  such  heavy  dues  from  the 
users  of  the  Canal  was  injurious  to  the  trade,  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  overseas  Dominions. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday  morning. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 
The  Imperial  Conference  met  at  the  Foreign  Office,  at  11  a.m.,  20th  June,  1911. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  K.C.,  M.P.,   President  of  the 

Conference. 
The  Right  Honourable  L.  HARCOURT,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Colonies. 
The  Sight  Honourable  VISCOUNT  HALDANE  OF  CLOAN,  Secretary  of  State 

for  War. 
Canada : 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  the  Dominion. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  BORDEN,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia  and 

Defence. 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  BRODEUR,  K.C.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Australia: 

The  Honourable  A.  FISHER,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honourable  E.  L.  BATCHELOR,  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 
The  Honourable  G.  F.  PEARCE,  Minister  of  Defence. 

New  Zealand: 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  J.  G.  WARD,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  J.  G.  FINDLAY,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney- General 
and  Colonial  Secretary. 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

General  the  Right  Honourable  L.  BOTHA,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Union. 
The  Honourable  F.  S.  MALAN,  Minister  of  Education. 
The  Honourable  Sir  DAVID  DE  VILLIERS  GRAAFF,  Bart.,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Newfoundland  : 

The  Honourable  Sir  E.  P.  MORRIS,  Prime  Minister. 
The  Honourable  R.  WATSON,  Colonial  Secretary. 

THE  SECRETARIES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE,. 

There  were  also  present  :— 

LORD  LUCAS,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  ATLEE  A.  HUNT,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  External 

Affairs  (Commonwealth  of  Australia). 
Mr.  J.  R.  LEISK,  Secretary  for  Finance,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 

Private  Secretaries  to  Members  of  the  Conference. 

PUBLICATION  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Conference  discussed  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  and 
decided  that  they  should  be  published  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
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MILITARY  DEFENCE. 

The  Conference  received  and  approved  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Defence,  which  had  held  two  sittings  at  the  War  Office  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

RECIPROCAL  VISITS. 
MR.  FISHER  moved  :- 

(a)  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  Ministers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  should  between  Conferences 
exchange  reciprocal  visits,  so  as  to  make  themselves  personally 
acquainted  with  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(ft)  "  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  holding  the  next  Conference  in  one  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions." 

After  adverting  to  the  great  advantages  which  accrued  from  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  he  said  that  Ministers  could  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  warm  and  kindly  welcome  that  they  would  receive  if  they  were  able  to 
visit  the  Dominions.  In  Australia  they  greatly  appreciated,  and  had  derived  much 
advantage  from,  the  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  if  that  were  true  of  the  Perma- 
nent Head  of  a  Department,  it  would  be  even  more  true  in  regard  to  any  Minister 
who  could  pay  such  a  visit.  The  benefit  to  be  gained  by  personal  acquaintance  and 
communication  could  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

As  to  Conferences  sitting  outside  London,  the  Imperial  Government  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  Ministers  of  the  highest 
standing,  to  discuss  special  treaties,  and  he  submitted  that  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference  had  as  great  a  bearing  on  the  government,  safety,  and  progress  of  the 
whole  Empire,  as  some  of  the  most  important  treaties  had  had.  He  believed  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  have  a  larger  number  of  representatives 
assembled  at  the  Conference.  Meanwhile,  he  submitted  the  resolution  with  a  view 
to  its  being  considered  whether  something  could  be  done  in  the  direction  suggested. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and 
earnestly  commended  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Government. 

SIR  JOSEPH  WARD  heartily  endorsed  the  sentiments  which  had  been 
expressed,  and  said  that  such  visits  if  they  could  be  arranged  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  immense  benefit.  If,  for  instance,  Mr.  Harcourt  during  his  term  of  office  could 
visit  the  Dominions,  it  would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  do  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  while  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  the  idea,  he  could  foresee  great  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.  It  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  transfer  to  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  all  the 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  Conference  could 
meet  in  one  of  the  Dominions,  but  he  doubted  if  it  were  practicable.  In  London  all 
the  Ministers  were  available,  and  the  various  questions  could  be  discussed  with  them 
personally — an  advantage  which  could  not  be  secured  if  the  Conference  met  else- 
where. 

SIR  E.  MORRIS  fully  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  British  Ministers  visiting 
the  various  Dominions,  but  he  thought  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Imperial 
Conference  to  be  held  elsewhere  than  in  London. 

MR.  ASQUITH,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Government,  thanked  Mr.  Fisher  for  the 
kind  and  considerate  terms  in  which  he  had  proposed  the  resolution,  and  assured 
him  that  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  were  heartily  reciprocated.  The  present 
Conference  had  admirably  illustrated  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  between 
those  who  were  responsible  for  carrying  on  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  what 
was,  after  all,  the  same  Government,  namely,  His  Majesty's  Government.  That  such 
reciprocal  visits  were  desirable  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  so  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  was  concerned,  if  he  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  he  would  make  every  effort  possible  to  ensure  that  one  or  more  of  his 
colleagues  should  have  an  opportunity  of  acceding  to  the  wishes  which  had  been  so 
kindly  expressed.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  while  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  that  the  Conference  should  meet  in  one  of  the  Dominions 
he  shared  the  doubts  which  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  practicability  of  carrying 
out  the  suggestion,  and  yet  preserving  the  full  utility  of  the  Conference.  In  London 
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all  the  Departments  with  their  trained  staffs  and  accumulated  records  were  at  their 
disposal.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  that  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  Confer- 
ence met  elsewhere,  and  its  usefulness  might  consequently  be  to  some  extent  impaired. 
Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Fisher  would  be  content  with  the  first  portion 
of  the  resolution. 

MR.  FISHER  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  his  second  pro- 
posal was  practicable  at  the  present  time;  he  simply  put  it  forward  with  a  view  to  its 
possibility  being  considered.  Personally,  he  believed  that  the  Conference  would 
eventually  have  to  be  held  more  frequently  than  once  in  four  years.  In  his  opinion 
such  gatherings  did  more  to  help  progress,  to  reduce  friction,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  than  anything  else  he  knew. 

The  second  portion  of  the  resolution  was  amended  in  the  following  terms  :— 

'  That  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  holding  a  meeting  of  the  Conference,  or  a  subsidiary  Confer- 
ence, in  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions." 

The  whole  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 


CONCLUDING  SPEECHES. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  we  have  now  reached  the  end 
of  our  labours,  and,  ere  we  separate,  I  would  claim  the  privilege,  being  the  oldest 
member  of  this  Conference,  to  convey  to  yourself,  Sir,  and  to  Mr.  Harcourt  the  sense 
of  our  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  you  and  he  have  carried  on  the  labours 
of  the  Conference.  It  was  well  known  in  advance  that  you,  Sir,  would  pre- 
side over  our  deliberations  with  the  dignity,  with  the  fairness,  and  with  the 
courtesy  which  have  marked  your  chairmanship  all  through  the  proceedings,  and 
which  we  are  most  happy  to  acknowledge,  all  and  every  one  of  us.  Mr.  Harcourt, 
young  in  years  and  young  in  experience,  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  under  trial.  You, 
Sir,  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  upon  his  shoulders  fell  the  heaviest  and  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  work — the  work  of  studying,  of  mastering,  of  classifying, 
and  preparing  for  discussion  and  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  various  questions 
which  came  up  for  consideration,  a  work  which  is  unseen  and  unknown  by  the 
public  and  which  is  to  be  judged  of  only  when  it  has  fully  matured.  This  work 
Mr.  Harcourt  has  carried  out  to  the  absolute  and  most  general  satisfaction  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Conference.  He  has  carried  it  out  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  great  office  to  which  you  have  only  recently  appointed  him,  and,  I  may 
add,  in  a  manner  quite  worthy  of  the  great  name  which  he  has  the  honour  to 
bear,  of  the  long  line  of  ancestors  which  he  now  represents,  who  in  their  age  and 
generation  served  the  King  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation,  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Army,  and,  above  all  of  them,  the  last  of  the  race  before  him — his  illustrious  father, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt — who,  by  the  dignity  of  his  character,  by  his  great 
abilities,  by  his  unfailing  courage,  and  by  his  high  sense  of  honour,  has  been  iu 
our  own  day  the  very  embodiment  of  the  best  traditions  of  British  parliamentary  life. 
It  would  afford  us,  and  it  does  afford  us,  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  proclaim, 
as  we  feel  it,  the  deep  sense  of  our  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  which  we  have  received  from  His  Majesty  the  King,  from  His  Majesty's 
Government,  from  His  Majesty's  Opposition,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  British 
people.  Therefore  I  beg  to  move,  as  the  last  act  of  this  Conference,  this  resolution 
which  I  have  asked  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  he  being,  next  to  me,  the  oldest  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  to  second :  "  The  Members  of  the  Conference,  repre- 
senting the  Overseas  Dominions,  desire,  before  they  separate,  to  convey  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  their  warm  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  prepared,  assisted  in,  and  presided 
over,  the  labours  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  of  the  many  courtesies  which  thev 
have  received  from'them;  they  desire  also  to  put  on  record  the  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude which  they  feel  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

•  SIR  JOSEPH  WARD :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  want  to  say  with  what  pleasure  I  support 
the  motion  which  my  friend.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  has  just  moved.     No  one  could 
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express  in  more  suitable  language  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  of  us  than  Sir  \Vilirid  .Laurier  has  done.  I  would  like  to  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  at  this  Conference, 
devoting  such  an  amount  of  time  as  he  nas  to  it,  has  added  very  greatly  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  countries  that  we  represent,  in  this  recognition  by  the  British 
Government  that  a  high  Minister  of  State  should  take  out  of  his  very  active  and 
busy  life  such  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  order  to  preside.  I  acknowledge,  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness,  courtesy,  and  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Asquith  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  business  of  the  Conference 
in  the  many  aspects  of  the  very  important  questions  that  have  come  before  us. 
May  I  also  be  allowed  to  say  how  very  highly  we  appreciate  all  that  Mr.  Harcourt 
has  clone  for  us,  both  officially  and  privately,  and  we  will  never  forget  how  he  has 
smoothed  the  way  for  us  in  the  many  important  duties  outside  this  Conference  that 
have  come  our  way,  and  which  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  had  we 
not  had  the  guiding  hand  and  kindly  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  it  here,  I  do,  with  very  great  pleasure,  say  that  his 
amiable  wife,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  has  shared  those  responsibilities  to  an  extent  which 
we  appreciate  very  greatly  indeed. 

May  I  also,  as  one  who  has  attended  ten  Conferences  in  my  time,  pay  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Harcourt  and  to  his  staff  for  the  care  with  which  the  work,  almost  multi- 
farious in  its  details,  was  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
ference. Speaking  with  a  long  experience  of  these  Conferences,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  never  known  the  work  to  be  so  well  prepared  and  so  ready  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  it  has  been  of  infinite  use  to  us  in  dis- 
cussing the  various  matters  that  have  come  before  us.  I  would  for  myself,  and  for 
the  other  Members  of  the  Conference,  like  to  acknowledge  how  much  we  realise 
the  great  assistance  which  has  been  rendered  to  us  in  that  respect,  and  if  Mr. 
Harcourt  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  am  sure  both  himself  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
highly  complimented  upon  what  they  have  done. 

May  I  also  say,  in  recording  this  vote,  that  it  is  deserving  of  recognition  what 
a  vast  amount  of  good  this  Conference  has  done.  When  one  remembers,  the 
questions  that  we  have  dealt  with  it  will  be  seen  how  important  the  work  has  been, 
and  how  valuable  it  is  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  at  length 
into  the  various  matters  we  have  dealt  with,  but  it  has  just  passed  through  my  mind, 
whilst  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  speaking,  that  on  the  all  important  question  of 
defence,  the  information  which  has  been  furnished  to  us  has  probably  never  been 
of  greater  value  to  the  oversea  representatives  than  upon  this  occasion,  because  it 
will  be  so  valuable  to  our  countries  and  to  ourselves  in  understanding  and  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  the  Home  Government  in  connection  with  Empire  defence. 
Then  the  discussion  of  the  machinery  of  government  on  purely  Imperial  matters 
has  been  very  interesting.  The  views  of  the  Members  of  the  Conference  on  record 
here — differing  as  they  do  on  many  points- — are  to  my  mind  very  valuable  in  regard 
to  the  work  we  have  done,  even  though  it  be  of  a  negative  character.  Then  the 
matter  of  consultation  with  the  Dominions  regarding  treaties,  is  a  very  important 
point ;  and  the  Declaration  of  London  has  been  considered  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment as  affecting  the  Overseas  Dominions  very  fully  and  very  carefully  by  the  repre- 
sentatives present.  The  great  work  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  is,  I  think,  an  important  work,  and  I  hail  with  supreme  satisfaction  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  it.  Then  we  have  had  a  discussion 
upon  naturalization,  which  to  my  mind  is  extremely  valuable  to  all  portions  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  to  many  people  who  will  be  affected  as  the  outcome  of  the  efforts 
to  obtain  uniformity  in  that  respect.  The  Imperial  operation  of  judgments  and 
;>  wards  which  has  been  decided  upon  by  this  Conference  is  also  of  very  great  value. 
The  matter  of  shipping  and  navigation  laws,  which  we  have  also  discussed,  is  of 
infinite  value  to  the  respective  countries  who  are  so  much  concerned  in  it,  and  who 
require  to  see  that  the  products  of  their  countries  are  carried  under  proper  con- 
ditions, and  the  valuable  expressions  of  opinion  coming  from  the  Members  of  the 
Conference  on  this  point  add,  in  my  view,  to  the  weight  of  the  work  which  this 
Conference  has  done.  The  effort  to  have  uniformity  of  laws  is  a  wise  effort  even 
though  it  may  not  produce  practical  results  for  some  time  to  come.  The  important 
resolution  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moved  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Royal  Commission 
would,  if  nothing  else  had  been  done  at  this  Conference,  in  my  opinion,  show  that 
the  calling  together  of  the  representatives  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  conference 
with  His  Majesty's  Ministers  here,  enables  us  to  take  a  broad  view  and  a  practical 
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view  of  the  need  for  investigating  the  difficult  and  complex  questions  affecting  the 
different  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 

May  I  also  acknowledge  the  useful  work  the  respective  other  Ministers  have 
done  at  this  Conference.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  statement  he  made,  has  given  us 
valuable  information  which  we  shall  all  remember  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  our 
respective  callings,  and  the  busy  lives  we  lead  in  our  own  countries  where  it  will  be  of 
infinite  value  to  us.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  statements  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Buxton, 
Lord  Haldane,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  presence  of  those  representatives  of  the  Home  Government  at 
this  table  has  given  us  from  time  to  time  an  insight  into  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  see  from  the  Possessions  to  which  we  belong,  so  far  away  from  the  Old 
Country,  and  that  insight  into  those  matters  will  be  of  use  to  us,  and  probably  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  our  views,  if  not  agreed  in  by  everybody,  will  yet  be  of  so'v.e 
use  to  the  high  Ministers  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  Old  Country. 

Finally,  I  want  just  to  say  that  I  endorse  very  humbly  the  expressions  which  fell 
from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  regarding  the  great  kindness  that  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  shown  to  us  since  we  have  been  here,  and  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  remarkable 
kindness  which  the  members  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  from  Mr.  Asquith  down 
wards,  have  extended  to  us;  and  I  also  acknowledge  the  kindly  consideration  shown 
to  us  by  the  gentlemen  who  represent  His  Majesty's  Opposition  here.  This  Confer- 
ence will,  I  believe,  be  productive  of  great  good,  and  I  want  to  say,  speaking  as  one 
who  has  had  the  honour  of  being  on  former  Conferences,  that  I  do  not  know  of  one 
which  has  done  more  valuable  work  than  the  present  Conference.  I  most  heartily 
second  the  motion. 

GENERAL  BOTHA  :  Mr.  Asquith,  if  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  this,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  every  word  that  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  my  two  colleagues, 
and  I  can  only  add  that  this  is  the  second  Conference  which  I  have  attended,  and 
this  Conference  has  been  a  Conference  of  trust,  a  Conference  of  friends,  which  has 
brought  our  work  on  to  practical  lines.  If  we,  Mr.  Asquith,  want  to  do  good  work 
for  the  British  Empire,  the  only  way  that  we  can  make  the  Empire  greater  is  to  do 
it  through  love  and  co-operation.  This  Conference,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has 
called  into  life  that  friendship  which  must  lead  to  co-operation  and  better  co- 
operation in  the  future  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  Therefore  I  can  only 
say  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  from  South  Africa  will  leave  this  country  quite 
satisfied  with  the  work  that  has  been  done  here,  and  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what 
has  been  said  about  it. 

MR.  FISHER  :  Mr.  Asquith  and  gentlemen,  I  have  little  to  add  to  that  which 
has  been  already  said,  and  said  so  well,  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  by  the  other 
representatives  in  this  Conference,  beyond  conveying  to  you,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Harcourt 
and  the  other  Ministers  who  ha,ve  been  here,  our  feelings  of  gratitude  for  their 
courtesy  and  kindness  on  all  occasions  during  our  meetings,  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  our  work  here.  I  should  like  also  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  to  the  staff,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  who  have  so  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Ministers,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  see  that  is  not  without  some  recognition  this 
morning.  I  need  not  go  further  than  that. 

This  is  my  first  Conference,  unlike  the  other  speakers.  T  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  with  my  colleagues  of  being  here,  and  I  may  say  that  it  matters 
little  who  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  are  who  may  assemble  round  this 
table,  or  a  table  where  another  Conference  is  held.  1  believe  what  has  been  done  at 
this  Conference  will  lay  a  foundation  broader  and  safer  than  has  ever  hitherto  been 
the  case.  I  believe  that  the  people  do  not  understand  really  what  is  taking  place  at 
this  Conference.  Hitherto  we  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  portals  of  the  household.  You  have  thought  it  wise,  Sir, 
to  take  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  into  the  inner  counsels  of  the  nation, 
and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  as  they  affect  each  and  all  of  us.  Time  alone 
will  discover  what  that  means.  I  am  optimistic.  I  think  no  greater  step  has  ever 
been  taken,  or  can  be  taken,  by  any  responsible  advisers  of  the  King.  I  hope,  as  I 
feel,  that  there  will  be  no  going  back  on  that  sound  principle  acknowleged  by  you, 
Sir.  I  think  it  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British  nation  that  you 
have  had  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  foresight  to  do  it.  I  hope,  as  I  believe,  that  that 
confidence  will  not  be  misplaced.  I  feel  sure  it  will  not.  I  feel  sure  that  the  people 
we  have  the  honour  to  represent  will  welcome  it,  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  like 
to  add  these  words,  not  as  words  of  warning,  but  words,  shall  I  say,  of  wise  reserve, 
that  they  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  know  all  the  things  that  have  been  said  by 
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those  who  are  responsible  here  to  those  who  are  immediately  responsible  in  other 
parts  of  the  Dominions,  but  that  they  should  rest  content  with  the  assurances  that 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  His  Majesty  on  questions  of  moment 
and  of  great  interest  are  doing  the  best  they  can  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  the  King 
himself,  but  of  every  subject  who  has  the  privilege  of  being  under  his  reign. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Asquith,  for  the  kindness  of  your  welcome  to  us  here, 
and  for  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  my  colleagues  and  myself  during  our  stay  in 
the  centre  of  the  Empire. 

SIR  EDWARD  MORRIS  :  Mr.  Asquith,  I  desire  to  very  heartily  concur  in  the 
resolution  so  very  ably  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  to  endorse  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  other  speakers  in  support  of  that.  I  desire  merely  to  add 
my  own  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  by  you, 
and  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  the  various  Departmental  Heads  of  the  Offices  who  have 
been  here  as  well  as  members  of  the  staff.  I  would  also  like  to  endorse  what  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  staffs  of  the  various  Departments,  particularly  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  Department,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
other  Secretaries  that  we  have  come  in  contact  with,  and  to  express  the  hope  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fisher  that  their  efforts  will  be  suitably  and  properly  recognised,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will. 

THE  PRESIDENT  :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  terms  in 
which  this  resolution  is  couched,  for  the  speeches  with  which  it  has  been  supported, 
and  for  the  evidence  which  those  speeches  and  your  demeanour  afford  of  the  genuine 
sentiment  which  it  conveys.  So  far  as  it  refers  to  me  personally  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  esteem  it  as  great  a  privilege  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  this  country  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  has  occupied 
the  post  of  President  of  an  Imperial  Conference.  That  will  be  a  recollection  which 
I  shall  always  cherish  with  pride  and  saitsf action.  I  am  confident  that  the  example 
which  it  has  been  my  honour  to  set  will  be  followed  by  those  who  come  after  me, 
and  that  the  Presidency  of  these  Conferences  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  obvious 
and  natural,  as  also  one  of  the  most  important,  duties  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  as  your  main  obligations,  so  far  as  you  are  under  obligation  at  all 
to  persons  in  this  matter,  are  due  to  my  Right  Honourable  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Harcourt,  I  associate  myself  entirely,  if  I  may  do  so,  with  every  word  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  eloquent  tribute.  Mr.  Harcourt  has  not  been  long  at  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  you  who  know 
better  than  anyone  else  and  with  more  intimacy  and  more  responsibility  what  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  are,  that  he  has  already  more  than  justified  his  selection  for 
that  responsible  post,  and  that  the  work,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says,  not  perceived, 
work  carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  none  the  less  arduous  and  responsible,  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  has  never  been  more  efficiently  per- 
formed. We  both  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  kind  recognition  for  any  services 
we  have  been  able  to  render. 

I  would,  if  you  will  allow  me,  just  say  two  or  three  words  more  by  way  of  survey 
in  regard  to  the  work  achieved  by  the  Conference  itself.  If  I  were* asked  to  define 
what  has  been  its  dominant  and  governing  feature,  I  should  say  it  has  been  the 
attempt  to  promote  and  develop  closer  co-operation  through  the  old  British  institu- 
tion of  free  and  frank  discussion. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  value  of  the  Conference 
and  its  permanent  results  are  not  to  be  judged  entirely — although  in  that  respect  it 
need  not  be  afraid  of  comparison  with  any  preceding  body  of  the  kind — by  the  actual 
resolutions  which  it  has  affirmed  and  the  proposals  which  it  has  adopted.  I  agree 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  some  of  the  most  valuable,  perhaps  the  most  valuable, 
use  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  put  our  time  has  been  in  the  consideration  of 
matters  which  we  have  deliberately  abstained  from  coming  to  any,  for  the  moment, 
definite  conclusion  upon.  We  have  cleared  the  air,  we  have  cleared  the  ground,  we 
have  got  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our  relative  and  reciprocal  require- 
ments. We  see,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  in  truer  perspective  and  proportion  the 
bulk  and  dominance  of  not  a  few  of  our  Imperial  problems,  and  that  is  a  result  which 
could  never  have  been  attained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  assembling  together 
of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  to  hold  a  perfectly 
free  interchange  of  opinion,  each  presenting  those  aspects  of  the  case  with  which  he 
himself  from  his  own  local  experience  was  exceptionally  familiar.  It  is  the  bringing 
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together  into  the  common  stock,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  all  these  various  contributory 
elements  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  I  think  will  make  us  all  go  back  to  our 
various  tasks  better  equipped  for  their  performance  than  we  could  possibly  have 
been  if  \ve  had  not  met  here. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  advert  to  a  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fisher 
and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that  this  is  the  first  time — and  this  Conference  will  be  signi- 
ficant in  memory  in  that  respect — when,  in  Mr.  Fisher's  happy  phrase,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  have  been  admitted  as  it  were  into  the  interior,  into  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  Imperial  household;  what  in  the  old  classical  phrase  were 
called  the  arcana  Imperil  have  been  laid  bare  to  you  without  any  kind  of  reservation 
or  qualification.  You  will  all,  I  am  sure,  remember  our  meeting  in  the  Committee  of 
Defence  when  Sir  Edward  Grey  presented  his  survey  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Empire.  That  is  a  thing  which  will  be  stamped  upon  all  our  recollections, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  of  us — I  speak  for  myself,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  speak  for  yourselves — who  did  not  feel  when  that  exposition  of  our  foreign 
relations  had  been  concluded  that  we  realised  in  a  much  more  intimate  and  com- 
prehensive sense  than  we  had  ever  done  before  the  International  position  and  its 
bearings  upon  the  problems  of  government  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  itself. 
So  again  our  discussions,  conducted  also  and  necessarily  under  the  same  veil  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  co-operation  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  have  re- 
sulted, I  think,  in  a  most  satisfactory  agreement,  which,  while  it  recognizes 
our  common  obligations,  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  with  equal  clearness  that 
those  obligations  must  be  performed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  local  opinion  and  local  need  and  local  circum- 
stances. Those,  gentlemen,  are  matters  as  to  which  we  cannot  take  the 
world  into  our  confidence;  we  cannot  even  take  our  own  fellow-subjects  and  our 
own  fellow-citizens  into  our  confidence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  but  we,  who  have 
gone  into  it  with  the  frankness  which  such  confidential  discussions  admit  of,  will 
agree  that,  even  if  the  Conference  had  done  no  more  than  that,  it  would  have  been 
a  landmark  in  the  development  of  what  I  may  call  our  Imperial  constitutional 
history. 

With  regard  to  actual  and  positive  results  that  are  capable  of  being  published 
in  their  fulness  to  the  world,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  the  speech  he  made  a  few  moments 
ago  has  given,  I  think,  an  almost  exhaustive  summary.  I  may  just,  perhaps,  re- 
capitulate very  briefly  what  they  cover.  First  of  all,  as  regards  what  1  may  call 
the  relations  of  the  Empire,  not  to  its  own  members,  but  to  foreign  countries,  we 
have  had  the  important  resolution  unanimously  affirmed  that  the  Dominions  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  consultation  so  far  as  possible  when  instructions  are 
being  prepared  for  negotiation  of  international  agreements  which  affect  them.  We 
have  had  the  affirmation  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  we  had  the  important 
resolution  passed  only  the  other  day,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  in 
regard  to  existing  commercial  treaties  which  apply  to  the  oversea  Dominions,  efforts 
should  be  made,  as  they  are  being  made,  to  secure  liberty  of  withdrawal  if  and  wrhen 
any  particular  Dominion  so  desires.  Those  are  all  very  important  matters  in  what 
I  may  call  the  international  sphere. 

Then  when  you  come  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  Empire  itself,  without 
attempting  to  give  an  exact  order  of  precedence  to  particular  resolutions  as  com- 
pared one  with  another,  I  confess  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  attach  as  much  im- 
portance to  that  which  was  said  and  which  is  now  agreed  to  with  regard  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  as  perhaps  to  any  other.  I  think  in  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  practice  of  our  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  the  Dominions  had  well- 
founded  criticisms  to  make,  which  were  put  forward  here  with  moderation,  but  with 
great  point  and  force,  and  I  believe  that  the  suggestions  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  were  able  to  indicate  and  which  have  now  received  your  approval,  will, 
when  they  are  carried  into  effect,  displace  those  criticisms  for  the  future  and 
provide  the  Empire  as  a  whole  with  a  tribunal  which,  both  by  its  composition,  by 
the  numbers  in  which  it  sits,  and  the  procedure  which  it  adopts  will  secure  unanimous 
confidence. 

Then  again,  gentlemen,  still  keeping  within  the  sphere  of  Imperial  law,  I  think 
your  assent  to  the  important  propositions  which  were  laid  before  you  with  regard  to 
naturalisation  is  a  very  great  step  in  advance.  I  will  not  speak  of  minor  points, 
but  there  has  been  a  general  disposition,  which  I  think  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Conference,  that  while  we  must  each  of  us  preserve  absolutely 
unfettered  and  unimpaired  our  local  autonomy,  yet  where  uniformity  is  possible 
in  regard  particularly  to  matters  where  the  action  of  one  part  of  the 
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Empire  by  itself  may  affect  injuriously  another,  where  uniformity,  or,  if  not 
uniformity,  at  any  rate  similarity,  of  co-operation  is  possible  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  with  regard  to  administration,  that  should  be  the  keynote  of  our 
policy. 

Then,  finally,  you  have  had  a  number  of  very  important  resolutions,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  have  assented  to  with  practical  unanimity,  with  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  means  of  communication  within  the  Empire — postal,  telegraphic,  and  so 
forth. 

Gentlemen,  those  are  all  very  solid  practical  results.  They  are  results  none  of 
which  I  believe  could  have  been  attained,  or,  at  any  rate,  none  of  which  could  have 
been  attained  so  rapidly  or  so  effectively,  except  by  the  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
and  when  we  survey  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day,  after  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  during  these  few  weeks  with  the  situation  as  it  stood  when  we  first  assembled 
round  this  table,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  although  many  of  you  have  come  here  at  very 
great  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience,  and,  possibly,  some  detriment  for  the  time  being 
to  the  carrying  on  of  public  affairs  in  your  own  Dominions,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  a 
man  seated  at  this  table  who  does  not  feel  that  those  sacrifices  were  well  worth  while, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  we  shall  all  return  to  our  respective  spheres  of  duty  with  a 
stronger  sense  of  our  common  obligations  to  the  Empire,  with  a  more  complete  confi- 
dence in  one  another,  and  with  a  more  earnest  determination  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

MR.  HARCOURT  :  Gentlemen,  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  one  word  of  desep 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  greatly  over-generous  references  which  have  been 
made  to  myself  in  relation  to  the  Conference,  and  also  to  say  how  deeply  touched  I  am 
by,  and  how  much  I  appreciate,  the  references  which  have  been  made  to  my  father 
and  to  my  wife.  It  has,  I  admit,  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  me  that  the  preparations 
for,  and  the  daily  conduct  of,  the  Conference  should  be  as  complete  as  I  am  happy  to 
find  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  members,  but  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  that 
the  satisfaction  in  this  direction  is  entirely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  especially  by  Sir  Hartmann  Just  and  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Conference.  It  will  always  be  a  pride  to  me  to  have  been  allowed 
to  take  part  in  a  Conference  which  has  made  so  notable  an  advance  in  the  policy  of 
Imperial  co-operation  (hear,  hear);  and  in  conclusion  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
thank  every  member  of  the  Conference  sitting  round  this  table  for  the  invariable 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  received  from  them  which  alone  has  rendered 
possible  the  success  of  our  meetings  in  this  room. 
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